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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Greece after the Elections 

HE elections and the favourable verdict of the Allied 

Observer Mission on their validity have set the sorely-tried 

Greek people on the road to normality. It is, however, still 
doubtful whether they will be allowed to tread it. Much will 
depend on the climate of international relations, of which Greece 
is so sensitive a barometer; and much again on the ability of the 
major elements in Greek political life — the King, the Govern- 
ment, and the extra-Parliamentary Opposition — to perceive and 
pursue the true interests of their country. The question is thus, 
as so often in recent Greek history, one of leadership. 

The victory of the Populist Party in an election fought, on their 
side, on the constitutional issue, has given fresh importance (at 
the expense, even before the recent Regency crisis, of the Regent 
Archbishop) to the King of the Hellenes; how will he guide the 
party who have adopted him as their leader? There is no reason 
to suspect him of wishing to return at any price and to rule 
dictatorially over a hopelessly divided nation; yet it is clear that he 
hopes sooner or later to be restored to his throne. ‘The clue to his 
intentions seems to lie in the past; in 1935, in circumstances 
strikingly similar to the present, an acknowledgedly questionable 
plebiscite restored him to the throne. Yet, by a wise policy of 
conciliation, he succeeded within a few months in making that 
throne — though unhappily not for long—a rallying ground 
instead of a battlefield. King George is probably convinced that 
his speedy restoration would again be the best means of unifying 
his divided people. In fact, however, a profound gulf separates 
1935 from 1946. A passionate opposition to his person, born of the 
dictatorship and fostered by the leaders of the Resistance, divides 
the King from large sections of the nation. The exploitation of 
republicanism by the Communists, and the resulting tendency of 
the royalists to identify republican sentiments with revolution, 
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have made the King a party monarch malgré lui. He can therefore 
do little for Greece save by self-effacement and by continuing to 
urge moderation upon his supporters. 

For months the Greek royalist press has contended that the 
country’s troubles are primarily political and only secondarily 
economic. It is not, therefore, illogical in the present Government 
to seek to solve the political problem first by holding a plebiscite 
on the régime as soon as possible. To do so, however, would be to 
disregard reality. Not only would Greece’s relations with the two 
Allies to whom she looks for help in the vast task of reconstruction 
— and to support her claims at the peace conference — suffer from 
the rejection of their publicly expressed advice; but thus to exploit 
an electoral victory still disputed by the Left would drive the 
latter so far into opposition that the whole work of reconstruction 
would be paralysed. The extent to which the Communists control 
the organized labour movement would be enough to defeat any 
economic programme to which they were resolutely opposed. 
What Greece requires from her Government is not a plebiscite 
but stability and a resolute policy of conciliation. 

No less responsibility attaches to the Left-wing leaders. A 
policy of provocation (already inaugurated by M. Zachariadis) 
and purely destructive opposition can only harm their country and 
themselves. The Government have said plainly they have no 
intention of victimizing the Left; if they were provoked into doing 


so there would be a real danger that Greece, like Spain ten years 
earlier, might become an international battlefield. 


The Security Council and the Veto 

The chief British delegate to the Security Council was reported 
to have stated in New York before the meeting at the end of March 
that the “situation” in Persia had developed into a “dispute” 
between Russia and Persia within the meaning of the Charter. In 
London it had been treated as a situation, as the meeting there 
took place before March 2, the date by which the Soviet troops 
should have been withdrawn under the Treaty of 1942; but that 
Treaty had now been violated. The Council meeting in London 
had, he said, been flung into turmoil by important questions 
brought before it without its having time to develop its technique 
to a very high point, and it therefore had to improvise. 

This was especially the case, it may here be commented, in the 
matter of the Soviet complaint in February about Greece. In 
that case the matter brought before the Council was a situation 
only, making it very difficult—in this instance impossible, owing 
to the Soviet objection—to get any decision on the rights and 
wrongs of the case. In our Note last March on the use of the veto 
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the fact was lost sight of that, whatever in the nature of a dispute 
did develop between the British and Russian delegations, the case 
of which the Council had been seized was a situation only. 
Hence, as there exists in the rules of procedure no provision 
for determining what is a situation and what a dispute, or deciding 
when the former develops into the latter, it was found necessary 
to improvise, as Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out. Profiting by 
this and other lessons of the London meeting a committee of 
experts was set up in March and has, ever since, been working 
at drafting rules of procedure, but before it finished its work 
came the news that Russia had proposed that there should be a 
re-interpretation of the Charter terms on the necessity for 
unanimity among the permanent members in voting under 
Article 27. The suggestion was that any one of the permanent 
members could exercise a veto whenever there was a difference 
over whether a case submitted to the Council was a situation or a 
dispute, and whether the matter was one of procedure or substance. 


The Persian Case and Council Procedure 

M. Gromyko has followed this up by advancing two arguments 
which render it all the more necessary that the Council should soon 
make a final decision on all outstanding questions of procedure. 
First, he declared, on April 15, that the Council’s action in passing 


a resolution in the absence of one of the permanent members was 
illegal; and second, he maintained that when the Council took a 
decision on a situation or in a dispute it presupposed that it had 
already decided whether the matter before it was a situation or a 
dispute. But this had not been done. 
As to these points, the legal position arising from the Russian 
delegate’s withdrawal from the Council has not yet been clarified, 
nor is it yet known what view the committee of experts takes on 
the second question. Meanwhile, a further complication has been 
added by the problem posed by the letter from Mr. Trygve Lie, 
and by the failure of the sub-committee appointed to examine it to 
agree on whether the considerations it advances are valid or not. 
One point made by Mr. Lie is that the Council had not judged 
the Persian case to amount to a dispute, and therefore Article 33 
could not be invoked, for that lays down the various ways in which 
| dispute might be settled. Another was that no order for an 
investigation had been given, and that showed that the Council 
s not acting on Article 34. Thirdly, the Council had not 
hosen to invoke Article 36, paragraph 1, which reads: “‘the 
Security Council may, at any stage of a dispute . . . or of a situation 

like nature recommend appropriate procedures or methods of 
adjustment”. This left only Article 35, on which the Persian 
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Government based itself in making its complaint. But this had 
now been withdrawn, and no other member had raised the matter 
on its own initiative under that Article. In short, the Council had 
reached a point at which it might well be that “there is no way in 
which it can remain seized of the matter’’. 

The sub-committee’s finding was before the Council on 
April 23, when it resumed consideration of the case. Eight of the 
experts were sharply critical of Mr. Lie’s presentation of the matter 
as being too rigidly legalistic—the Council is not a court of 
justice—but three, Russia, Poland, and France, considered that 
if the parties to a dispute reached an agreement after negotiations 
which they had undertaken, and if they asked the Council to drop 
the case, the Council was “‘bound to do so, after having noted that 
their agreement has put an end to the dispute’’. 

When it came to the vote in the Council a French motion 
which would, in effect, have removed the case from the agenda 
was rejected by 8 votes to 3—the same division as in the sub- 
committee. 


The Italian Municipal Elections 

The municipal elections recently held in Italy have produced 
some interesting results, which may to some extent indicate the 
trend which events may be expected to take in the forthcoming 


political elections on June 2. These were the first free elections to 
be held in Italy since 1925, and it augurs well for the political 
elections that they appear to have passed off in an orderly fashion 
and without undue party pressure from one side or the other. 
Voting was not compulsory (though it is to be in June), but the 
polls were very large—an average of 80-85 per cent in most 
districts. Some 5,600 out of the total of 7,300 communes have 
voted. The remaining communes, which include 29 provincial 
capitals, some of them in-the disputed areas of South Tirol and 
Venezia Giulia, are to hold their elections later in the year, after 
the political elections. 

The most striking feature is the predominance of the three 
“‘mass’’ parties—the Socialists, Communists, and Christian 
Democrats—and the comparative lack of success of all the other 
parties, not excepting the recently-developed Right-wing ‘Uomo 
Qualunque”’ Party whose vociferous insistence on the rights of the 
common man seemed at one time to be meeting with some 
response among the more disgruntled elements of the population, 
but which in fact secured only a small number of seats. Socialists 
and Communists presented joint lists in many communes (though 
the Socialist Congress at Florence has just once more repudiated 
a policy of complete fusion with the Communists). ‘Together they 
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won in 1,887 communes, Socialists alone in 134, Communists 
alone in 132; Christian Democrats in 1,907; and all other groups, 
including Liberals, Labour Democrats, Action Party, Republicans 
and Right and Centre combinations, in 1,269. On the whole, as 
was to be expected, Socialists and Communists have been more 
successful in the towns, where their combined votes tend to out- 
weigh those cast for the Christian Democrats, whose main success 
has lain in the rural centres. Socialists gained a big majority in 
Milan, the largest centre which has voted so far, where they polled 
at 225,383 votes, as against 167,316 for the Christian Democrats, and 
ns 155,140 for the Communists. 

p All this is, in a sense, pretty much what might have been 
expected. Anyone who has studied Italian politics closely during 
the two and a half years since the process of liberation began will 
have observed the gradual trend away from the smaller parties, 
associated whether with Monarchist or Right-wing or intellectual 
or extreme Republican standpoints, and towards the three ‘‘mass”’ 
parties with one or other of which many Italians were associated 
during the Resistance period, and with which Italian workers 
since the liberation have been brought into close contact through 
ed those three parties’ collaboration in the Italian Labour Confedera- 
) tion. The interesting point is that, despite such potential causes 
1g of disillusionment as shortage of food and work and the continued 
postponement of the peace settlement, so many Italians should 
have refused to squander their votes on following “Qualunquist” 
other hares. It remains to be seen whether this tendency will 
persist in the political elections in June, which are to be combined 
with a referendum on the vital issue of the monarchy. 


WAR DAMAGE IN GERMANY: 


ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES AND ALLIED POLIcy 


T is of interest to consider the extent of the damage suffered 
er it the losses of human lives in the Western European coun- 
n tries. No figures are available of accurate census but the 

general picture is fairly clear, and rather grim. France has 

t 280,000 able-bodied men in the prime of life.t Belgium and 

Holland less than 100,000 between them. These losses are regret- 
but not serious as regards labour supply. France proposes 
‘ollow her traditional policy by admitting 600,000 aliens, 


ficial figures given on Dec. 30, 1945 were 280,000 dead or missing. 
her this includes the 150,000 “‘dead of malnutrition”’ is not clear. 
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mainly Poles and Italians, which experience has shown are easily 
assimilated into French life. This capacity to assimilate aliens js 
not, however, shared by the Dutch or by the Flemings. In 
none of the three Western countries does shortage of labour look 
like being a serious handicap to recovery. 

In Germany the wanderings of peoples have still not ceased, 
and it is quite impossible to estimate the probable stable popula- 
tion figures of the respective zones. According to an estimate of 
Dec. 12, 1945 the figures are as follows:—British zone, 22 million; 
American zone, 17.2 million; French zone, 6.4 million; Russian 
zone, 19.7 million. ‘Total population, 65,286,000 Germans. 

Since May, 1945 between 20 and 25 million people have been 
handled by Allied Military Government, some moving east and 
some west. The principal groups are as follows:— 

4 million Displaced Persons (D.P.s) moved back to Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia—task practically completed. 

24 million Poles (D.P.s) now beginning to move back to Poland, 
after months of delay due to political factors. Approximately 80 
per cent of these Polish D.P.s have voted to return to. Poland, 
though when the first groups reaching Poland are able to send 
back unvarnished accounts of conditions there it may be that the 
percentage will drop to 50 per cent. 

600,000 French and 200,000 Dutch and Belgian D. Ps s—moved 
back by August, 1945, the French mainly by air transport. In 
addition more than 1 million French prisoners of war have been 
moved back to France, 300,000 via Russia. 

2 million Russians moved east. 

4 million Italians and German prisoners, for labour, have been 
moved into France and Italy. 

Facts and figures from the Russian zone are largely speculation: 

Sudeten Germans; 300,000 have been driven, not moved, into 
Austria. Possibly another 700,000 have been driven into Russian 
Germany to mingle with the East German exodus in that area 

Dr. Benes stated last December that the remaining 2 million 
Sudeten Germans will be moved into Germany by 1947. 

East German movement in Russian zone and Poland. Probably 
5 million Germans are dispossessed and displaced in Poland and 
east of the Oder. Between the Oder and the “Iron Frontier” in 
Russian-occupied Germany it is probable that 1,000,000 German 
people are on the move. 500,000 Germans from Hungary will be 
expelled by August, 1946, and 300,000 from Yugoslavia. 1,500,000 
Germans from Poland are being moved into the British zone at 
the rate of 5,500 a week. 

War losses. It is estimated that 74 million men, the best and 
strongest in German manhood, have been killed, missing, ot 
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rendered human wrecks in the war. It is uncommon in Hamburg 
or the German towns to see many healthy looking men between 
20 and 35 years of age, though demobilization is 80 per cent 
complete. This missing generation held not only the strength 
and will of the German nation within it, but also its skill. Germany 
has suffered, under the chaotic conditions left to it to-day, a quite 
irreplaceable loss in industrial and commercial skill. In addition, 
the loss of intelligent and able citizens in the concentration camps, 
and the displacement by Allied Military Government in Western 
Germany of somewhat like 150,000 Nazi members in prominent 
positions have contributed to the marked absence of ability, 
initiative, and organization which are now so characteristic of 
German affairs. It is a population which is without hope or health 
x strength of mind. This analysis is not concerned with the 
refugee problem in Europe as such, and is content to sum up the 
main facts as they are likely to influence the geographical develop- 
ment of Western and Central Europe during the next five years. 
The outstanding permanent fact about the population of Germany, 
even when the movement of peoples settles down within two years, 
is the lack of skilled man-power, and the existence, especially in 
the British zone, which is the haven of refugees, of a sex ratio of 
about three women or more to one man. It has been said that 
France won the war of 1914-18 politically but lost it biologically, 
and so declined as a great nation and Power. It is undeniable that 
Germany has lost this war biologically. The number of young 
children up to six years of age, however, is high, and within 20 
years will restore a more normal sex ratio. 

The Allied demand for Unconditional Surrender led ultimately 
to the partitioning of Germany into four zones. This demand 
proved disastrous. It extended the duration of the war from 
September, 1944 to May, 1945, during which period the German 

cities, communications, economy, and civilization were destroyed 

truly a Twilight of the Gods. This demand might have been 
accepted by Germany in relation to the U.S.A. and Britain, but 
the German record in Russia was so terrible that no German 
ider had a right to expect anything better from unconditional 
rrender than Eastern Germany has been experiencing in the 
Russian zone. This was too much for any German Government 
to Pegpian ss Nazi or Provisional, and when peace came there 
vas no central authority competent to exercise any power what- 
soever in Germany. Germany had disintegrated, in fact, not into 

‘r zones but into dozens of districts. (Compare the quick 

ending of the Japanese war, where the Russians were not suffi- 
tly involved to insist on unconditional surrender.) The 
nan military leaders who alone had the prestige to form a 
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central authority to hold Germany together under Allied contro! 
were debarred, in response to public clamour in the Allied coun- 
tries against Junkers, war lords, and war criminals. In this vast 
seething cauldron three of the greatest armies of modern times were 
converging and could not be halted for military reasons. They 
were occupying enemy territory and resources, disarming the 
Wehrmacht, establishing camps for D.P.s, and maintaining law 
and order in the general collapse; and in the general administrative 
vacuum created by the flight or arrest of all Nazi officials the 
military formations had perforce to take over civil administration 
in the areas they occupied. This was inevitable in the circum- 
stances, and in the British and American zones proved effective. 
For example, the famous 53rd Welsh Division took over the 
Hamburg region and ran it with conspicuous success. The 
division into Russian, British, and American zones of adminis- 
tration was a solution of the military situation which took little 
account of political or economic geography save in the 4th French 
zone. ‘The economic consequences of this zoning, in so far as the 
Russian zone appears to be in a different world, is disastrous and 
borders on a geographer’s nightmare. Imagine Europe cut 
north-south through the centre by a cosmic scissors and pulled 
apart, the eastern half shrouded in impenetrable obscurity save 
for two windows in Berlin and Vienna.' All rivers, and nearly all 
roads and railways, end at the “Iron Frontier’. The enormous 
problem of supplying Berlin from the Ruhr has been solved in the 
British zone, but breaks down beyond the Elbe because the 
Russians have pulled up one of the railway tracks and sent it to 
Russia, leaving only single line communication to the capital. 
Between Eastern and Western Germany every fact of space 
relations has been abolished; ports are cut off from their hinterland, 
and industrial areas from their raw materials or markets, and land 
hungry for fertilizer cannot get it. An ultra-national economy 
which had spread its tentacles from the Atlantic to the Dardanelles 
withers, owing to destruction of its communications, and is then 
cut in half by the military problem of placing huge armies on the 
ground without conflict. It is not, however, the existence of 
four zones which creates havoc in Central Europe. It is the 
absence of common policy and reasonable exchange between east 
and west which produces chaos, for the three Western zones work 
fairly well together. A geographer will instinctively deplore the 
existence of four zones in Germany; a soldier will concede its 
necessity; a student of world affairs with no illusions regarding 


1 At the end of December, 1945 British and American newspapermen wert 
allowed into the Russian zone for the first time on a conducted tour in Saxon) 
Since then visits have been permitted on a freer basis. 
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the role of a unified Germany in Europe will accept the French and 
Russian view that it is both necessary and advisable. There are 
four zones, but only two regions of virtual partition, divided by 
the Iron Frontier. 

With all its disadvantages the present scheme is to be preferred 
to the theoretical plan of a Germany administered as one area by 
mixed forces throughout. The distrust, suspicion, slowness, and 
ruthlessness of the Russian partner would result in complete 
stalemate or chaos over the whole of Central Europe, instead of 
being confined, as at present, to the eastern region. In the 
American and British zones reconstruction, though slow, proceeds 
steadily and is saving something of permanent value to the future 
of Europe and the world. 

This should not be regarded as a criticism of Russian policy. 
The Russian viewpoint is not unfair if it is borne in mind that 
150 million acres of Russia were destroyed during the German 
retreat, and that 75 per cent of the Russian towns, cities, and 
industrial plant were reduced to rubble or removed during the 
same period. ‘The face of Eastern Europe beyond the Vistula and 
Carpathians is so devastated that Russia seeks some means of 
saving it by requisitioning from Central Europe. On the other 
hand, the economic life of Western Europe, Britain, and the 
U.S.A. is linked closely with that of Germany, and it is a natural 
policy for them to save as much from the wreck as possible. Thus, 
rightly or wrongly, though in the circumstances inevitably, the 
immediate post-war economic needs and interests of Russia and 
of Western Europe and the U.S.A., as far as Central Europe is 
concerned, are so utterly opposed that possibility of compromise 
in policy is largely illusory. These differences are essentially 
economic and temporary, under pressure of appalling problems in 
Eastern Europe; they are not an attempt at playing power politics 
with Imperial aggrandizement in mind. They should be accepted 
for the time being as an inevitable consequence of Russia’s agony. 
They will continue perhaps for two years, until time and energy 
have healed the worst scars of destruction and famine in Eastern 
Europe; after that they will fade away and East and West in 
Europe will have a common interest to extend trade and raise the 
standard of living throughout the continent. Prague may yet build 
a bridge between East and West, for it has the best prospect of 
genuine independence in Central Europe. Meantime, geographers 

nd statesmen would do well to recognize the virtual division of 
the economic geography of Europe into two vast regions, Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe, which between them have tempo- 
arily swallowed up Central Europe from motives which do not 

lve Imperial conflict and still less war. Whether Central 
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Europe will again emerge as an entity after such political and 
economic partition is a problem that calls for a further study and 
fresh light from the east.? 

General Martin, in a statement to the British press in November, 
said that as far as could be ascertained Eastern Germany, and 
especially the great potato and beet areas of Brandenburg and 
Pomerania in the Russian zone, were temporarily finished as food 
producers. Only 25 per cent of their potato harvest was sown in 
the spring of 1945, and the Red Army dug up and ate the seed 
potatoes. All livestock has been removed or requisitioned to 
supply the Red Army, which lives on the land it occupies. These 
light sandy soils of the great part of the Northern plain of Germany 
depend on artificial and animal fertilizers, both of which are now 
unavailable, with the most unfortunate consequences to German 
agriculture in Eastern Germany. 


THE FUTURE OF THE GERMANS 

Already 65 million Germans are crowded into the four zones. 
German minorities from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania, 
the Balkans, Poland, and the Baltic States have been or are being 
moved out from regions where they played a valuable part in trade, 
manufacture, and agriculture. Until the rise of militant German 
imperialism from 1870 onwards these German populations lived 
usefully and peacefully in their respective countries, and their 
departure will in some instances result in a serious loss of experi- 
ence and technical skill to the countries concerned. But Germany, 
in the name of racial and national unity, has provoked two world 
wars. No European country can risk keeping a German minority 
henceforth if there is to be again a united Germany of 70 million 
people. The obvious immediate political solution is the trans- 
ference of German minority populations back to Germany, and 
most of the smaller countries of Central and Eastern Europe have 
already decided upon this course. The 65 million may therefore 
rise to 70 million within three years. 

Germany’s losses due to war casualties are being replaced by 
refugees from minority groups. But the area of Germany has been 
reduced by East Prussia and apparently the lands east of the River 
Oder, quite apart from minor changes in the west. The loss of agri- 
cultural production from this source alone is perhaps 10 per cent of 
the pre-war total. In addition there is the loss of the Silesian and 
Saar industrial zones. The 1945 harvest was 20 per cent below 

1 Mr. Molotov stated on Nov. 6, 1945 that Russia’s losses included 1,710 
towns and 70,000 villages partly or wholly destroyed; and approximately 25 per 
cent of Russian industrial plant was destroyed or removed. 98,000 collective 


farms were destroyed, and 7 million horses, 17 million cattle, and 20 million 
pigs and sheep were killed or driven off. Total value, £26,500 million. 
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normal in the Western zone and at least as low in Eastern Germany. 
By March 1 the meagre ration of 1,500 calories, both in the British 
and Russian zones, could not be maintained without considerable 
imports from external sources. What are the prospects for 1946 
and succeeding years? Fertilizer cannot reach the fields because 
bulk transport has broken down. Large scale scientific and com- 
mercial cultivation is being replaced by subsistence farming with 
lower yields because of the breakdown of the complex handling, 
transport, and marketing of industrial foodstuffs. ‘The break-up of 
the large estates in Eastern Germany, however desirable on 
political grounds to destroy the Junker class, is bound to result in 
reduced yields due to inadequate implements, stock, and seed 
resources. The labour problem is solved; Germany lacks every- 
thing now but labour. It is likely that the yields will be 25 per 
cent below normal at best, and subsistence farming means that 
more of the harvest will be hoarded by farmers than with money 
crops. It is possible that more of the 50 million tons potato harvest 
will be used for human consumption than in pre-war years, when 
75 per cent of it was used for alcohol and cattle feed, and taking 
into account the loss of agricultural territories it is probable that 
the food production available for general consumption will be 
about 70 per cent of pre-war figures. But the pre-war harvests 
were unable to meet German food requirements by a considerable 
margin. Between 1933 and 1937 Germany imported one-ninth 
of her wheat, one-tenth of her barley, and nearly all her maize 
(650,000 tons). She imported 180,000 tons of rice, 750,000 tons of 
soya beans, and about one million tons of vegetable nuts and oils. 
By this imported cattle feed Germany was roughly self-supporting 
in meat. ‘To maintain this agricultural production she imported 
each year over a million tons of fertilizer. 

To-day her livestock is down to 40 per cent of normal, and 
without imported foodstuffs she will be deficient by 14 million 
tons of wheat, 1 million tons of barley, and 2 million tons of fats 
ind cattle feed. The bleak situation is that unless Germany can 
export industrial products to pay fer imports of food as well as 

w materials (fibres, ores, etc.) the population will have to exist 

two-thirds of their normal bread requirements and one-third 

f their meat and fats. 
But to export Germany has to produce industrial surpluses in 
traditional economy. At this stage political and strategic 
onsiderations enter the problem. In January, 1946 the Four 
Power Control Commission ruled that German industry was to be 
limited in the interests of security as follows:—Production of 
synthetic petrol, rubber, ammonia, primary aluminium, and heavy 
hine tools was to end. No export of basic chemicals was to be 
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permitted, nor vehicles, tractors, heavy electrical, or metallurgical 
equipment. No ocean going vessels can be constructed. Stee] 
production is to be fixed at about seven million tons, about 55 per 
cent of pre-war. This ruling virtually deprived Germany of 
nearly all possibilities of importing foodstuffs. It furthermore 
deprives Denmark, the Low Countries, and most of Central 
Europe of the major source of the industrial products so urgently 
needed for reconstruction and normal life. In the name of security 
Germany and Central Europe have been beggared. Moreover 
these limitations involve a gigantic dislocation in German 
economy, already chaotic enough. A third of Germany’s indus- 
trial population will be unemployed or have to move to the crowded 
land, a situation which called the Nazis to power in 1933. 

How can 65 million people exist with a tolerable standard of 
living in the vastly reduced present German area of the four zones? 
They are political and economic outcasts for the time being; a 
considerable proportion of their cities, communications, and 
industrial plant is destroyed or being removed for reparations; and 
their organization and economic system is in ruins, with wide- 
spread hostility in Europe against efforts to renew it. One answer, 
an honest one, is that they cannot live under these conditions, but 
as they have brought it upon themselves they must accept the 
consequences. As the war recedes this viewpoint will decline. At 
present Allied Military Government is providing assistance to 
Germany, but the German people will be expected to be self- 
supporting after the harvest of 1946, when U.N.R.R.A. ceases to 
function. No economist or geographer believes that the present 
area of the four zones, industrially crippled for security, can 
support 65 million Germans. Is the German nation to be doomed 
to a starvation existence indefinitely as a punishment for its sins? 
And if so is the German nation to be permitted to unite in one 
State under a central Government in Berlin? 

On March 4 France called for a four-Power conference to discuss 
the future of Germany. The French maintain that 65 million 
Germans in one State, cramped in such a confined space with their 
economic development limited for reasons of security, will explode 
politically within a generation, and once more produce war. They 
argue that if no solution is attempted of this problem of the 
economic existence of the German people—and none has yet been 
advanced—t is the more essential to ensure security by preventing 
the unification of the German people into one State. The French 
advocate the permanent separation of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
regions from the rest of Germany, which could not wage war 
without them. Such a separate Ruhr and Rhineland State should 
be under international control, in which Soviet Russia would be 
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included. Russia was not averse to this proposal. Such a thesis is 
difficult to refute. If the economic future of perhaps 70 million 
Germans is not solved then it would be criminal folly to let them 
unite as a State whose claim for Lebensraum would be unanswerable. 

Is there a reasonable solution to the economic problem of the 
Germans? There are three possibilities: — 

1. That the peace treaties and U.N. will restore territories 
to Germany or present her with overseas areas so that her resources 
will be more commensurate with her population. This will ulti- 
mately create a strong German State, which is completely con- 
trary to the verdict of public opinion. 


2. That the U.N. will provide credits, remove all restrictions 
on industrial development, restore plant, provide raw materials, 
and generally encourage the reconstruction of Germany’s manu- 
facturing contribution to Europe and the world. This again creates 
a strong German State. It is improbable that economic assistance 
will be considered to a State which used it in 1920-30 to rearm, 
and might do so again. 


In both of the foregoing possibilities the political future of 
Germany is the key factor which will decide the economic treat- 
ment of Germany. 

3. The third possibility is based on the partition of Germany. 
if the Gordian knot cannot be untied it can be cut. If the menace 
of German imperialism which has overshadowed Europe for 
eighty years can be removed a far better prospect for economic 
rehabilitation and re-orientation can be opened up. The present 
division into an Eastern and a Western Germany should be made 
permanent, both parts being German States under control of 
U.N.O. The existing division is in effect a temporary partition 
which may last five years or more, and the economic and cultural 
re-orientation now proceeding is, month by month, hardening the 
distinction between Eastern and Western Germany. Eastern 
Germany, the core of militant Prussia, cannot, with its 21 million, 
constitute a threat to the peace of Europe, and could confidently be 

icluded in the economic life of Eastern and Central Europe as a 
region whose industry, agriculture, commerce, and population 
can play a valuable part in raising the general level of production: 
erman immigration would no longer be dangerous. German 
technicians are already being recruited at satisfactory wages by 
Soviet Russia, which has need of German experience, skill, and 
ability no less than the other countries of Eastern Europe. The 
erman citizen dissociated from German imperialism is a good 
citizen. in any land. 


stern Germany, comprising the British, American, and 
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French zones, but excluding Schleswig-Holstein,? would have , 
population of about 44 million. Such a nation and State under 
U.N.O., with its capital perhaps at Frankfurt, is designed by 
geography no less than by history to face westward, and to act 
as a link between North-western Europe and the Mediterranean, 
Its resources, its rivers, and its outlets link its fortunes with those 
of Western Europe in the task of recreating peace and plenty in 
the greater world outside. Living in economic hostility it could 
not support 44 million people, but admitted to the family of 
West European countries and fulfilling its geographical and 
historic role of manufacture and commerce the future would be a 
reasonably bright one. 

Eastern Germany could not wage war without the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. Western Germany, released from the militant spirit 
of Berlin and Prussia, would not wish to make war. Such a 
partition would remove the political danger of a new and powerful 
German State, the fourth Reich, and makes possible the accep- 
tance of the Germans back into the family of civilized nations. 


A. D. 


HUNGARY BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


RECENT number of this Review* gave some account of the 

political and administrative system established by the new 

Hungary to replace the old order which perished with the 
defeat of the Central Powers. The present article will consider in 
more detail the underlying political forces now struggling for 
mastery in the country. 

Hungary’s record at the end of a year of “liberation” was one 
which did every credit to the political maturity of her new leaders, 
and could challenge comparison with that of any country on the 
continent. From the first the task of governing the country was 
assumed, not by any one party, but by a broad coalition which 
stretched from the Communists through the solid Social Demo- 
crat representatives of organized labour and the sober spokesmen 
of the small and medium farmers, right away to the capitalist 


1 If partition is to be geographically realistic the estuary of the Elbe, Hamburg 
and the Kiel Canal should belong to Eastern German, its natural hinterland 
But until the independence of Eastern Germany is an accomplished fact this 
vitally important strategic region must remain in the British zone. No usefu 
purpose would be served, and much friction might result, from admitting 
Russian power to the estuary of the Elbe and the North Sea. 

® The World Today. December, 1945. 
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'“Bourgeois Democrats”. What was more, all these parties had 
‘agreed on a joint programme which was both balanced and 
> comprehensive, progressive, and moderate. For nearly a year 
these men governed Hungary, in the face of the most extreme 
difficulties of every kind, with very considerable success. Few 
people thought the régime ideal; and in particular every party, 
outside the Communists, complained of the over-representation 
of the Communists in it, and of fairly numerous arbitrary and 
' abusive actions indulged in by some of that party. It was therefore 
' no surprise when both the Budapest elections of October, 1945 
and the national elections of November showed a large vote for 
the moderate parties, even returning an absolute majority for the 
Smallholders Party, which now represented the Right wing of 
' the “Independence Front” (the Bourgeois Democrats had in the 
meantime been expelled by their colleagues, and relegated to the 
Opposition). Nevertheless, the sense of the country was clearly 
in favour both of the broad lines of the Independence Front 
programme, and of the principle of continued government by 
coalition. 
It must be emphasized that a considerable degree of the credit 
for this state of things is due to the Communist leaders. Arriving 
as they did in December, 1944 in the wake of the Soviet armies 
and enjoying the confidence and support of the Soviet authorities, 
they could presumably have secured for themselves an even larger 
share in the Government than was actually assigned to them, and 
put forward a much more radical programme. They consented 
freely both to the coalition and to the programme, and provided 
certainly not the least able and energetic members of the new 
team. ‘These facts must always be remembered in considering 
the more recent developments. 
‘he elections, as already stated, brought a Smallholder majority, 
as a result of which a re-allocation of Ministerial portfolios and 
Secretaryships of State was carried through, apportioning those 
posts in fair proportion between the four parties kept in the 
Front—Smallholders, Social Democrats, National Peasants, 
Communists. Government by coalition, and on the basis of the 
agreed programme, continued; and it does not appear that, as 
regards the immediate tasks facing the Government, any particular 
cause for disagreement had arisen or, indeed, could well arise. 
Most of these tasks are desperately difficult, and desperately 
urgent, but for that very reason they are hardly in dispute. They 
mount only to the most elementary organization of production, 
listribution, and reconstruction, on the need for which all are 

reed. It is true that greater difficulties may be expected to arise 
n the future, when the field of administrative activity becomes less 
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severely restricted than it is at present; but even so there is no 
reason to foresee any insuperable, even any very dangerous, 
conflict of interest or policy. The overwhelming mass of the 
country endorses the general aim which the coalition avowedly set 
itself to realize: a country whose political, economic, and social 
life should be based on the mutual co-operation of small land- 
owning peasants, industrial workers, and the ‘“‘progressive 
bourgeoisie’. 

Thus few European Governments would appear to be more 
securely based than the Hungarian, or in a position to look forward 
with greater confidence to the future. It is the more disconcerting 
to the visitor to Hungary to find its political life dominated by a 
profound and increasing malaise. There is perpetual talk of a 
crisis which the most optimistic describe as latent or potential, 
while others regard it as imminent, or even as present, and acute. 
Indeed, hardly a month goes by, often not a week, without some 
outburst which in normal eyes would be justified only by a situa- 
tion entirely different from that described above. The very week 
in which these lines were written was signalized by mass demon- 
strations in the streets of Budapest, at which the workers were 
harangued in terms which seemed seriously to suggest the immi- 
nent danger of a complete restoration of the pre-revolutionary 
régime, with all its concomitants. And if mass parades in Budapest 
are not an everyday occurrence, few days pass without some 
speaker, somewhere, lashing himself and his audience into fury 
with cries for ruthless war to the knife against “the reaction’’. 

Reading of the Hungarian press, indeed, or, for that matter, 
conversation with almost any Hungarian, from either camp, 
leaves the impression, not of constructive co-operation, but of 
bitter and barren struggle between irreconcilable opponents. And 
in fact, Hungary is to-day strongly divided not on the problem of 
the moment, but on the deeper, longer-term issue which is gener- 
ally regarded as far more important. For no one feels that the 
present hand-to-mouth struggle for existence is anything more 
than a temporary, transitional phase. The essential decision lies 
in the future. It is usually formulated in this phrase: is Hungary 
to be a western or af eastern democracy? 

The inspirers and directors of the campaign for the “eastern 
democracy” are the Hungarian Communists, or rather, the leaders 
of the Hungarian Communist Party; and to understand the 
position it is necessary to cast a glance at the history and nature of 
that party. 

As everyone remembers, Hungary passed in the spring of 1919 
through a period of Communist rule, commonly associated with 
the name of Béla Kun. The succeeding reaction—a reaction in the 
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fullest and most exact sense of the term—stamped out the Com- 
munist party with extreme severity and complete success. Sym- 
pathizers with Communism of course remained; but no organized 
party survived, even underground. The handful of men whom the 
Soviet armies brought back with them in the autumn of 1944 had 
therefore to create an entire new party from scratch. 

To have created out of nothingness, in a few months, a party 
able to poll nearly 17 per cent of the total votes cast in the country 
is in the circumstances an achievement which reflects all credit on 
the organizing capacity of the leaders, even remembering obvious 
advantages enjoyed by them. The composition of this new army is, 
indeed, somewhat various. Part of it consists of former left-wing 
Social Democrats, a large bloc of whom changed their colours as 
soon as opportunity offered. They constitute to-day the most 
moderate elements in the party, and are said to represent a 
“national” rather than an “international” outlook. They are, 
however, probably outnumbered by recruits of a very different 
political past. Many of the party members are persons of violent 
tendencies and, very often, of an extremely dubious political past. 
A large number of them, only a few months ago, were composing 
the rank and file of Szalasi’s extreme-Right Arrow Cross Party, 
and notoriously obtained their release from the internment to 
which the new régime had subjected them by signing a declaration 
that they had exchanged an old party allegiance for a new—to do 
them justice, no great strain on their consciences; for except on the 
point of anti-Semitism, and the location of the Holy of Holies— 
Berlin or Moscow—the Arrow Cross doctrine, as expounded to 
the common man, differed very little from the Communist. 

These stalwarts form an invaluable party guard for the over- 
awing or over-shouting of political opponents; but they have, of 
course, no voice in determining policy. That duty, in so far as it 
falls within the competence of the party at all, is exclusively in the 
hands of the leaders, and, in particular, of the ex-émigrés popularly 
known in Hungary as the “‘Muscovites”’, or, alternatively, and 
somewhat unjustly, as the “Caviarists’”. This little band, whose 
numbers probably hardly exceed a few score, yet constitute the 
most important single factor in Hungarian politics. They are 
nearly all men of great ability and, most of them, of great integrity. 
(hey are fanatics. Hungarian-born and Magyar-speaking, they 
have yet passed longer or shorter periods of exile in the U.S.S.R., 
and that exile has been to them a school. In their whole mentality 

nd outlook they belong not to Hungary but to the U.S.S.R., in 

ierarchy of which State most of them have held, and for that 
natter still hold to-day, positions as civil servants or army 
fhicers; and whose orders they obey and whose wishes they serve. 
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The Communist leaders, then, compose the General Staff of 
the one camp in Hungary—the army of the “Eastern Democracy’, 
The other camp is more heterogeneous. It is, indeed, impossible 
to speak of it as a united army at all, since on many points pro- 
found differences exist between its various components. On the 
extreme Right of Hungarian opinion stand those elements which 
do not even form part of the Independence Front. These include 
a few small recognized political parties, the Bourgeois Democrats 
and the Radicals, Sister Margaret Szlachta’s Christian Women’s 
Camp, and, much more important still, the politically unorganized 
but formidable spiritual forces grouped round the uncompromis- 
ing figure of the new Archbishop-Primate, Cardinal Mindszenthy 
The Smallholders Party itself is notoriously a mixed bag, con- 
taining, besides its original nucleus, a considerable fraction which 
called itself Smallholders simply because that seemed the only 
effective way of registering conservatism. It would obviously be 
impossible to count either the Social Democrats or the National 
Peasants as forming in any sense a bloc with any of these elements. 

Nevertheless, on the long-term issue of “‘eastern versus western 
democracy”’, the Communists have, undoubtedly, few sincere 
supporters outside their own ranks; indeed, not even all their own 
followers are “‘easterners”’ at heart. In the task of advocating their 
cause they have been terribly handicapped by a series of factors, 
some of which have been none of their making. It is to-day very 
difficult to popularize the U.S.S.R. in Hungary. After the 
protracted hardships of the German occupation and the lunacies 
of Szalasi, many Hungarians had awaited the arrival of the Red 
Army with something like longing. They obviously expected too 
much. They forgot too easily that they had made a gratuitous war, 
and then lost it; and they were unreasonable in supposing that a 
war-weary army, who had themselves suffered greatly from 
Hungary’s allies and in some cases from Hungarians, should 
comport themselves in every case like so many Sir Galahads 
Clearly, in the difficulties which arose in the relationship between 
the Red Army and the Hungarian people, the faults were not : 
on the same ‘side, and some of the trouble was no one’s fault 
Nevertheless the widespread requisitioning, often conducted 
an unnecessarily wasteful fashion, to satisfy the needs of an army, 
living on the land, which at one time probably numbered near]; 
two million; a series of almost inexplicably arbitrary measures t: iken 
by the Soviet Command in the days following the fall of Buda; and 
above all, a number of undisciplined actions, in particular sexual ex- 
cesses, perpetrated by individual members of the occupying armies, 
could not fail to leave their effect—an effect which has not passed 
away, even though the actual causes of legitimate complaint have 
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now greatly diminished. It must be emphasized that the resent- 

ment evoked by these actions is not confined to the wealthier and 

better educated classes, who, indeed, are better able to view the 

whole picture in its proper perspective. It is even more bitter 

among the small peasants, on whom the chief burden of the 

requisitioning has fallen, and on the workmen, who have had most 

to suffer in some other respects. The workmen, again, have been 

particularly hard hit by the large-scale dismantling and removal 

of machinery and plant on war booty account. Finally, under the 

Potsdam agreements, Russia is the sole recipient of all reparations 

paid by Hungary, and the position of creditor is never a popular 

one. 

In vain, therefore, do the Communists painstakingly trail their 

red herrings by suggesting that Hungary’s economic miseries are 

really due to the retention by the American and British authorities 

b in Austria of ex-Hungarian property. In vain do they fill columns 

with descriptions of the magnanimity of the Soviet in making this 

ts or that gift or concession. The very crudity of their propaganda 

er] defeats its own end. For the great bulk of the Hungarian popula- 

et tion its recent experiences have only deepened their traditional 

WI conviction that the western world, to which Hungary has always 
felt herself to belong, is fundamentally preferable to the eastern. 

it is not only the Communists’ patrons that are unpopular, but 

the Communists themselves. The ex-Arrow Cross rowdies who 

form the fighting guard of the party are feared and detested, and 

again not least by the small men. This unpopularity is concen- 

g trated particularly on the police, both ordinary and political, both 

’ ‘f which forces are mainly in the Communists’ hands and have 

earned for themselves an extraordinarily evil reputation. In the 

case of the political police another factor is present, which affects 

also the feelings entertained towards the Communist leaders. The 

great majority of the latter, as also of the political police, are Jews. 

he Jewish question has been very acute in Hungary for years 

When in 1944 appalling excesses were committed against 

Jews by the Germans and by a section of the Hungarian 

eople, the rest of the population reacted strongly, refusing to 

associate itself with the perpetrators and striving to protect their 

tims. ‘To-day, however, it feels that the Jews are using their 

esent opportunities to pay off old scores, and even those who 

sociated themselves with horror from the atrocities of 1944 

k with bitterness to-day of the present conduct of the Jews. 

record the existence of these feelings is not, of course, to 

lorse them; but it would be futile and misleading not to place 

m on record. Against the political police the charge is that of 

ial brutality; against the Jewish community as a whole, it is 
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that of profiteering. These charges are not as a rule levied against 
the ““Muscovite”’ leaders (with one or two conspicuous exceptions) 
but the Jewish origin of most of them undoubtedly reinforces the 
resentful belief that these “‘Muscovites”, with their foreign 
training, are no Hungarians but simply a foreign body carrying 
out the policy of a foreign Power. This resentment has been 
greatly intensified by the attitude taken up by the Communist 
Party on questions of foreign policy, particularly in relation to the 
coming Peace Treaty. ‘The Communist policy has been to insist, 
very violently, on the maximum self-abasement for Hungary; 
always to emphasize Hungary’s sins and to extol the virtues of her 
neighbours; and to denounce as “‘reaction’”’ any expression of the 
feeling—which is yet almost universal in Hungary—that the 
Trianon frontiers were inequitable. 

Many of the grievances outlined above are felt almost or quite 
as strongly by the other parties of the Left as by the Smallholders. 
The National Peasants, for example, are strongly nationalist and 
decidedly anti-Semitic, while the old guard of the Social Demo- 
crats resents bitterly the Communists’ claim to lead the Hungarian 
workers, and their occupation of the front seats in the working- 
class movement. Finally, it is beyond doubt that almost every 
Hungarian man and woman is sick to death of shouting, demon- 
strations, and violence, threatened or actual; there is a profound 
wish to be left alone to get on with the business of living. 

It is thus safe to state that when the long-term alternative is 
posed of eastern or western democracy, the overwhelming mass 
of the population reject the former alternative, in the form in 
which it is presented to them. This does not mean that they want 
“reaction” in internal politics, nor that, in foreign policy, they 
have any idea of an unfriendly attitude towards the U.S.S.R., still 
less of acting as pawns in any anti-Russian game. But it does mean 
that they want peaceful, progressive development on genuinely 
democratic lines, without dictatorship either from Right or from 
Left; a cultural life renewed, yet built on the foundations of the 
past; opportunities for cultural and economic relations with the 
west as well as the east; and a position in the Danubian basin not 
solely dictated by masochism. 

All these things seemed perfectly in accordance with the original 
governmental programme, and with the formation of the original 
coalition. The Communists themselves seemed to have signified 
agreement with them when they accepted the coalition and the 
programme, which meant, of course, that Moscow had accepted 
them also. The all-important question which all Hungary is asking 
itself to-day is this: does the recent, intensified agitation by the 
Hungarian Communists mean that Moscow has changed its mind? 
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This is a question to which it is, of course, almost impossible 
to give an assured answer; for Moscow keeps its own counsel. 
At the same time, there are some reasons for supposing that the 
belief which to-day is widely spread in Hungary, that the Com- 
munists are planning an early coup (which would mean, of course, 
that Moscow had decided to push matters to extremes) is unduly 
pessimistic. Firstly it must in fairness be recognized that on some 
of the points which the Communists have recently raised they 
have had a case. Often, indeed, they have themselves, by their own 
intemperance, created the very abuse of which they complain, by 
eI engendering an atmosphere of fear which has led their opponents 
to lash out, in self-defence, but in their nervousness going too far. 
¢ Nearly always they have grossly exaggerated their grievance. But 
it must also be remembered that they too, behind their aggressive 
manner, are a prey to fear. Well aware of their own unpopularity, 
they dread a real reaction, accompanied by violent reprisals, if the 
balance of forces ever changes, and they want to safeguard them- 
selves in advance. Partly, too, their behaviour, odd as it seems to 
others, is simply the natural effect of their own training: the 
g- expression of their dialectic method, which, if it cannot find an 
r opponent against whom to fight, is forced to create one. For—as 
was recently pointed out by an extremely able Hungarian writer— 
the task of governing a non-Sovietized country in partnership with 
non-Communists is one for which the whole training and carefully 
is inculeated mentality of the Communist party has rendered its 
ISS members singularly unfitted. It is, indeed, quite obvious that 
I with the best will in the world they simply do not understand the 
western conception of democracy. A Government in which they 
are represented only proportionately to their voting strength, 
even one in which they are somewhat over-represented, is for 
them not democracy; it is “reaction”. They simply cannot see it 
therwise. And, similarly, a world in which non-Communist 
countries have an equal right with Communist countries to their 
opinions is for them just a world rife with reaction, which has to 
be destroyed. 

Finally, they are so truly Muscovite that their attitude and 
ctions in Hungarian politics quite obviously vary with the varying 
relations between the U.S.S.R. and the rest of the world. When 
\\. Vyshinski coos to Mr. Bevin, M. Rakdsi beams on M. Nagy; 
vhen M. Vyshinski thumps on his table, M. Rakosi bangs on his. 
‘hus a certain increase of acerbity in recent weeks was only to be 

pected as the normal functioning of automatic reflexes. M. 
Xakosi has never yet openly repudiated the coalition and after the 

t crisis even signified his readiness to guarantee its continuance 
1 further year. Unless this was hypocrisy—and there is no 
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justification for so describing it—the fundamentals of Soviet 
policy towards Hungary cannot have changed in so far as at least 
nominal non-incorporation of Hungary with the U.S.S.R., and 
at least nominal participation of non-Communist parties in the 
Government are concerned. 

Nevertheless, there is no blinking the fact that in recent months 
and even weeks the situation has deteriorated very rapidly. If the 
Communists are still unwilling to figure as the sole nominal 
repositories of power, they have shown themselves increasingly 
determined to monopolize the reality of it. Every concession by 
the Smallholders is followed by complaints of its insufficiency and 
insincerity, and by fresh demands. The trials of war criminals, 
real or alleged, become ever more of a judicial farce, and the cry 
for fresh victims seems inexhaustible. The “purge” of the public 
services was scarcely completed when the demand was raised for 
new large-scale dismissals. These are indeed essential, for the 
present personnel is ridiculously excessive; but the Communists 
do not conceal their intention that the next dismissals shall be 
made on a purely political basis. Russia tightens her economic 
stranglehold on the country by the conclusion of one agreement 
after another admitting her to control of all Hungary’s main 
sources of wealth. : 

The effects of all this are profoundly unfortunate, tending as 
they have to weaken still further, to the great detriment of the 
country, that moderate progressive element which should have 
been the mainstay of the new régime. Inevitably, the opponents 
of Communism have tended to marshal themselves behind those 
figures in the country which have been boldest and most uncom- 
promising in their opposition. Thus even among the Small- 
holders themselves there is an ever-present danger that the 
original progressive nucleus of the party, which enjoyed the fu 
confidence of the Social Democrats, may be outweighed by the 
more conservative new recruits. Of the parties which might 
claim the title of “‘middle” the small groups of intellectuals who 
lead the National Peasants are rather a collection of individuals 
than a party; the Social Democrats, who have throughout assigned 
to themselves the réle of “‘bridge’’ between Left and Right, are 
in danger of being torn clear asunder. As already remarked, one 
wing of the party seceded to the Communists in 1944. It is no 
secret that many of the remaining members voted for the Small- 
holders both in the Budapest and the national elections. Between 
the two the survivors are lamentably weakened. Yet nothing 1s 
more essential for the future of Hungary, either in the domestic 
or the international field, than the maintenance of that strong 
centre, progressive but not violent, which a year ago cértainly 
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embodied the hopes of the great majority of the population, and 
seemed to enjoy such fair prospects. 


J. O. 





EGYPT AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue EcyptiaAN ATTITUDE TO TREATY REVISION 


GYPT’S problems are to a great extent the consequence of 
ls her unique geographical situation. For more than three 
ry thousand years the control of Egypt was a key to power over 

the areas in which Western civilization was born. In more modern 
times, as Napoleon was quick to see, the whole area of what is 
customarily called, with greater convenience than accuracy, the 
Middle East has been a strategic master key. Possession of it, or 
the ability to deny its possession to others, has meant victory in 

. world wars. 
ent Few historical periods have their inception so clearly marked 
by events, and owe their recognition so little to the artifices of 
the historian, as does the modern period in Egyptian history. The 
year of the French invasion, 1798, was the first year in the history 
f modern Egypt. With the armies of Napoleon came the ideas 
ff the Revolution and the whole ideological complex of Western 
civilization. The savants, with whom he encumbered his head- 
quarters, brought, through the work of Champollion and his 
followers, the most ancient world to the knowledge of the West, 
id through their printing presses, their example, and their 
mitators the French fixed the impress of the West, and the 
fectiveness of its methods, so firmly in the Egyptian imagination 
t they have, ever since, played an increasing part in the life of 
nation. The French attempt at world conquest forced upon 
Egypt the role which she has since been obliged to play, as the 
to the accomplishment of many of the ambitions of the Great 
ers and, consequently, as the scene of much of their rivalry. 
srought Egypt into ever closer contact with everything Euro- 
with its politics, its ideas, its machinery, and technique, 
vith a considerable number of its inhabitants, often drawn 
mm among the less desirable elements. It brought, also, the 
Successive British Governments have felt obliged, by the fact 
: strategic importance of the Middle East and of its relation 
ritain’s world wide interest, to maintain, as a cardinal point of 
policy, that supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean which was 
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first established by Nelson’s victory at the Battle of the Nile. 
Since the ’7os of the last century the existence of the Suez Canal 
has given added point to this aspect of British foreign policy. The 
kingdom of Egypt is not merely a place of paramount importance 
in general military geography; it contains within its borders a 
bottleneck through which there passes the greater part of the 
shipping which links the United Kingdom with India, the Pacific 
Dominions, and the Far East. For nearly a hundred and fifty 
years, therefore, Britain has played a great part in the relations of 
Egypt with the rest of the world and, since the occupation of the 
country by British forces in 1882, the question of relations with 
Britain has, in one form or another, been much the most important 
issue in her political life. At present the governing instrument in 
Anglo-Egyptian relations is the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance 
and Friendship of 1936. 

The Treaty began a new phase in Anglo-Egyptian relations, 
just as the occupation had done fifty years before. The Egypt to 
which the British troops came in 1882 was, although still nominally 
a part of the decaying Ottoman Empire, already, in fact, well along 
the path to independence which had been taken by the Balkan 
peoples, who were also, nominally, under Ottoman jurisdiction. 
The invasion of 1798, which had brought the British to Egypt for 
the first time, had brought, too, a number of Ottoman soldiers, 
among them Muhammed Ali from Albania, who soon established 
himself as the real ruler of Egypt and founded the present dynasty. 
He had learned, from the lessons of the war, the value of Western 
technique and methods of organization and he was quick to apply 
them. In a remarkably short time Egypt became so strong that 
she was a serious menace to the security of the Ottoman Empire 
itself. British concern with the Middle East was, at this time, 
expressing itself in a policy of bolstering up the Turks, so that in 
this period, in the 1830s and 1840s, the British Government was 
concerned to frustrate the ambitions of Egypt, which she did very 
successfully. After the death of Muhammed Ali the effective 
independence of the Egyptian State was maintained by his succes- 
sors in an almost nominal allegiance to the Sultan. The main 
developments of these years, in the middle of the last century, 
were the construction of the Suez Canal and the progressive 
deterioration of the country’s financial position. It was a com- 
bination of circumstances arising from these two factors which led 
to the armed intervention of Britain in Egypt and to the occupation. 

Among the other forms of ‘‘Westernization”’ which had followed 
the increase of contacts with Europe there was a steady rise of a 
feeling of nationality: a new thing in the Arab-speaking world. 
A military revolution threatened, and there were serious disorders 
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in which there was felt to be a real danger to foreign life and 
property. The naval bombardment of Alexandria‘ and the mili- 
tary occupation of Egypt followed. The presence of British troops 
in Egypt was officially declared to be temporary, but the country 
was now, in effect, administered by British officials, who were 
attached as advisers or inspectors to the various Ministries and 
were under the control of an agent, who still retained the title of 
Consul-General in Cairo. After the beginning of the century, 
German military ambition and the growth of German influence in 
Turkey made any withdrawal of British forces from a place of such 
strategic importance as Egypt exceedingly improbable. The 
administration was materially efficient, financial order was gradu- 
ally restored, and irrigation, upon which the economic life of the 

country entirely depends, was improved and extended, but this 
efficiency was not matched with an equivalent degree of i imagi- 
native understanding of the people. Education, probably for 
financial reasons, was seriously neglected, and, particularly in the 
years before 1914, national feeling grew rapidly, and expressed 
itself in the form of a demand for independence. 

When Turkey joined the German group after the outbreak of 
war in 1914, the legal sovereignty of the Sultan was formally 
denounced and Egypt was declared a British Protectorate. A 
descendant of Muhammed Ali was proclaimed Sultan of Egypt. 
During the War national feeling continued to develop apace, and 
two days after the Armistice of 1918 the British Government was 

ac of with a demand for the abolition of the Protectorate. Great 
expectations were attached to the Wilsonian doctrine of self- 
determination and to the Anglo-French declaration of November, 
1918, which had announced that the Allies contemplated the 
‘ncouragement of self-government among the peoples recently 
released from Ottoman rule. But this policy was held to be not 
t applicable to Egypt. The demand was rejected, in spite of the 
npathetic attitude of the British High Commissioner in Cairo, 
) subsequently resigned. An Egyptian application for repre- 
tation at the Peace Conference in Paris was also refused. 

it was at this time that independence became the prime question 

\nglo-Egyptian relations. The Nationalists were extremely 

ng, and a political party was formed, under the leadership of 

Zaghlul Pasha, who is customarily regarded as the father 

gyptian independence. ‘This party aimed at the presentation 

ts case in London and Paris, and took its name of Wafd 

egation) from that fact. It is still much the strongest and 
rganized political party in Egypt. 


was in 1882 when the revolt against the Khedive led by Arabi Pasha 
ucceeded in overthrowing the dynasty. 
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There followed a period of strife, with protests, riots, strikes, 
and sometimes assassinations on the one side, and military govern- 
ment and the deportation of political leaders on the other. Even- 
tually, in February, 1922, the British Government formally 
recognized Egypt as an independent State, and the Sultan 
assumed the title of King. Britain’s special interests were heavily 
underlined in this Declaration, and a number of points were 
specifically ‘“‘reserved” from the completeness of Egyptian 
independence, among them the protection of Imperial communi- 
cations, the defence of Egypt from foreign interference or aggres- 
sion and the protection of the interests of foreign residents, who 
still enjoyed a special legal status under the régime of Capitulations 
inherited from the Ottoman Empire, and of the Egyptian minori- 
ties. After this Declaration a Constitution was drawn up, and 
subsequently disagreements about internal policy, often the 
expression of more serious personal rivalries, split the Wafd and 
led to the formation of new political parties. Internal questions 
and rivalries began to play a bigger part; in particular, there were 
clashes between political leaders and the King which several 
times led to the fall of Governments. 

But the new status of Egypt by no means satisfied her national- 
ists. ‘There were recurrent incidents and crises, and a long period 
of some years during which parliamentary government was 
suspended. In 1936, the progressive deterioration of the inter- 
national situation was made clear by the successful rape of 
Abyssinia, and the mutual need of Britain and Egypt was made 
unmistakable. The Treaty which followed the Abyssinian crisis, 
although not entirely uncriticized at the time, was signed by a 
formidable list of the biggest names in Egyptian political life, 
including the leader of the Wafd, Nokrashi Pasha, who was Prime 
Minister until the middle of February, and his predecessor. Its 
terms did much to remove the galling signs of dependence. The 
office of High Commissioner was abolished, and ambassadors 
exchanged. Egypt, with British support, became a member of the 
League of Nations. The duty of protecting all persons living in 
Egypt, whether foreigners or not, was specifically recognized as 
falling upon the Egyptian Government, and there was a cluase 
whereby the two Powers agreed jointly to seek the end of the 
régime of Capitulations. The first clause of the Treaty proclaimed 
the end of the military occupation, but allowance was smade for the 
continued use of Alexandria as a naval base for a further eight 
years, while the Canal area was to be garrisoned by British forces 
until such time as it should be agreed that “‘the Egyptian army 's 
in a position to ensure by its own resources the liberty . . . of the 
Canal.” The Egyptian Government was to construct strategic 
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roads, railways, and bridges and to provide, in the event of an 
emergency, facilities for the British forces, under the protection 
of martial law and a censorship. New accommodation was to be 
built in the Canal area for the troops, who were to be moved from 
the capital; but before this was done the war had begun. 

Egypt’s share in the war plays a large part in present political 
controversies. Her demand for the full payment of the large 
sterling balances which she holds, in consequence of British 
wartime expenditure, is unfavourably commented upon in 
Britain, especially when it is considered in the light of the fact that 
Egypt was not technically at war until March, 1945. Yet the facts 
are that Egypt’s co-operation during the war was both thorough 
and valuable and that neither public opinion nor many politicians 
showed any inclination to take advantage of Britain’s extremities. 
in the light of the stormy history of the preceding twenty years, 
the story of Anglo-Egyptian relations during the war is remarkable. 
British troops in Egypt often suffered inconveniences which made 
their exile there sometimes even more disagreeable than elsewhere. 
Greatly augmented swarms of the type of petty cadger and thief 
who, in normal times, prey upon the tourist, diverted their 
ittentions to the soldiers, who were also subjected in Cairo and 
Alexandria to such a thoroughgoing policy of excluding other 
ranks from the best hotels and cafés as did not exist, for example, 
n the United Kingdom or in Palestine. It is essential that these 
eal, but comparatively unimportant, grievances on the part of 
the British soldiers who have served in Egypt should not be 
llowed to prejudice British appreciation of the very great contri- 
bution made by the maintenance on the part of Egypt of a steady 
policy of friendship for the Allies, even at the most critical 
ments, when a German occupation of the country seemed more 
likely, and in the face of a steady, and sometimes very apt, 
German propaganda. There were many Egyptians who would 
ive liked to see an early declaration of war against Germany, and 
Churchill has stated that his Government had advised against 
; course. Certainly it is difficult to see what advantage Britain 
iid have obtained from such a declaration comparable with that 
the acceptance, by her enemies, of the fiction that Cairo was 
“open city”. It is, however, at least arguable that Egyptian 
le in such a direct participation might have brought about a 

re satisfactory atmosphere than that which at present exists. 
in July, 1942 when Rommel’s armies were within 40 miles of 
exandria, the Egyptian Government stood firm, and the people 
intained a remarkable calm. Egyptian nationalists, almost 
thout exception, have steadily refuted the suggestion that they 
anti-British, except in so far as the occupation was con- 
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cerned, and have always consistently rejected the temptation to 
replace British by any other Power. In 1942 this attitude was 
severely tested. A great part of the repair and maintenance work 
for the Desert Army was done by Egyptian labour, supplies were 
maintained through ports and along railways manned and largely 
managed by Egyptians, or along miles of road in the Delta, where 
the provision of armed escort would have entailed an impossible 
drain upon British manpower. In these circumstances, wavering 
on the part of the Egyptian Government and panic among the 
population would have most seriously prejudiced the military 
situation. Active hostility, on anything like the scale in which it 
existed at times after 1918, would unquestionably have involved 
the total loss of Egypt. If Egyptian armed forces, perhaps regret- 
tably, played no part in the victory of El Alamein, that victory 
could hardly have been won had any major party in Egyptian 
political life tried to take violent advantage of the situation. In 
fact, the Wafd, which, under Nahas Pasha, was in power, probably 
with a substantial majority of popular support, presented a bold 
front to the emergency, and the other political elements, some of 
them bitterly hostile to Nahas Pasha, showed equal loyalty to the 
spirit of the Treaty. 

Probably it was fortunate for Britain that at this time the Wa/fd, 
with its highly developed organization and its great capacity for 
emotional appeal, was in power. But this Government, if fortunate 
for British interests, did not exist by chance. The Wafd had been 
out of power since shortly after the accession of King Farouk, when 
the hostility between the party and the Palace, which had charac- 
terized the reign of his father, again showed itself. During 1941 
the hold of the Wafd in the country grew steadily until it gave 
every appearance of being overwhelming; meanwhile a Cabinet 
which commanded very little popular support was struggling with 
the task of administering a series of inevitably unpopular wartime 
measures. In February, 1942 after attempts to widen the basis 
of the Government had failed, the King was induced, by a sharp 
display of British force, to summon Nahas Pasha. The oer 
to do this was evidently distasteful to the young King, and th 
action was one which he reversed by an abrupt dismissal in 
October, 1944, after two and a half years of office and a number ot 
serious accusations of corruption had weakened the popular 
strength of the Nahas Cabinet. In view of the seriousness of the 
military situation at that time and of the success with which the 
danger to Egypt was overcome, it is difficult for an Englishman 
to condemn the action of the British Government in thus inter- 
fering so directly in Egyptian affairs, although the manner in 
which it was done is certainly open to criticism. It is, to-day, 
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chiefly important to realize that the incident, of which no public 
knowledge was allowed in Egypt until the press censorship was 
removed last summer, was a most serious blow to Egyptian pride 
and inevitably leads the Egyptian to question the reality of his 
national independence. 

The Treaty is the most important factor in Egyptian political 
life. Its nature, interpretation, and future constitute the main, 
almost the only, ostensible issue in any political struggle. Egypt 
is a constitutional State, with a Chamber elected on the principle 
of manhood suffrage, so that the Western observer might reason- 
ably expect, from what has been said, to find that the mainsprings 
of Egyptian political life, the differences between the parties, were, 
at root, differences of principle with regard to Anglo-Egyptian 
relations. This, however, is not the case. There are differences 
in this respect, but they are largely differences of degree rather than 
of principle. Most Egyptians are well disposed towards Britain 
and particularly towards British people individually. All, or 
almost all Egyptians, are sincerely anxious to see a time when the 
most important centres of their national life are no longer garri- 
soned by foreign troops. It is immaterial whether these troops are 
regarded, as they are by some, as an army of occupation, or are 
accepted, as by many, as the forces of an ally which have recently 
been engaged upon a most necessary and successful task. The 
facts, as the Egyptian sees them, are that the task has been success- 
fully accomplished, that the troops are no longer necessary, and 
that they are, nevertheless, still there. Anyone who wishes to 
understand the present situation in Egypt needs to realize that the 
presence of foreign troops is necessarily offensive to national pride, 
especially to the national pride of a people to whom the idea of 
ndependent nationhood is still comparatively fresh; and that it is, 

1 effect, almost always disagreeable to the individual, however 
much he might like and sympathize with particular members of 
the forces themselves. Such a task in imaginative understanding 
should present little difficulty to the average Englishman of to-day. 

It is true that there are still some, if very few, Egyptians who 
will in private conversation confess to a fear of what may happen 

and when, the foreign troops are entirely withdrawn. Such 
people are usually to be found among the wealthy, who are anxious 

yout the consequences of the growing social unrest which is the 

result, partly of the spread of new ideas, largely of the economic 
social consequences of six years of war. Naturally, too, such 

leas are still current among some of the Egyptian minorities, 
though the conception of a nationality inclusive of religious and 

mmunity differences has certainly gained ground in Egypt, 

| such ideas are, as might be expected, still stronger among the 
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non-Egyptian business communities. A very significant develop. 
ment in the past year or so has been the growth of a feeling among 
the wealthy classes that they would be wrong to rely upon the 
support of the British Government in the face of any political 
movement or social unrest which threatened their possessions, 
During the occupation the presence of the British was regarded, 
usually with justice, as a guarantee of the existence of the sort of 
commercial conditions which obtained in the West: a social order 
which facilitated the acquisition of individual wealth and protected 
the wealthy in their possessions. This period was one of a great 
increase in the national wealth and in the number of wealthy 
individuals in the community. Since Egypt became independent, 
this process has gone on. Great fortunes have been made, especi- 
ally during the war years, and, while it is true that there are stil! 
a very large number of wealthy foreigners in Egypt, the number 
of wealthy Egyptians and, in particular, of Egyptians who have 
made money in business and in industry is very much greater than 
it was ten years ago. Many of these people are now anxious for 
the future, for, while Egypt has made considerable progress in the 
provision of facilities, such as schools and hospitals, for the mass 
of the people, there has been very little sign so far of the sort of 
legislation by which the State seeks to mitigate the uneven 
distribution of wealth. The standard of living of the people as a 
whole is very low, and income tax remains at about § per cent and 
is often evaded. The sharp rise in the cost of living, about 30c 
per cent since 1939, has greatly increased the general poverty, and 
the process of the infiltration of modern social ideas has been 
speeded up by the war, so that the Egyptian worker is less and less 
ready to accept his lot resignedly. 

A further aggravation of this problem is to be expected as the 
large labour force employed by foreign Governments at wage 
well above the general average is discharged. The Ti ocemamncat 
seems fully aware of this problem and is taking steps to mitigat 
the consequences of the change, but it can hardly hope to over- 
come these difficulties completely. From the Middle East, the 
United Kingdom appears a much more socially conservative fore: 
than it has ever been in recent times, so far as its internal apt is 
concerned. It is therefore understandable that there have been 
some who have hoped to see in Britain a bulwark against soci 
change in Egypt, especially since it is the custom in many circle 
to regard Britain as necessarily in conflict with Russia in th 
general international sphere and, therefore (by a sort of argument 
still very popular which, when assessing modern Britain, attaches 
more importance to the existence of the House of Lords than to 
the rate of income-tax paid by its members), as inevitably com- 
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mitted to a policy of discouraging social change in any area in 
which she has great interests at stake. It is, perhaps, fortunate 
that this illusion is dying. There have been instructive and enter- 
taining instances of attempts to alarm British officials with 
examples of the “seditious” literature circulating among work- 
people—literature which, upon examination, has proved to be, 
for example, a history in Arabic, sponsored by British official 
sources, of the rise of the British trade unions. It is clear now that 
those who are generally alarmed for their wealth, are ready to 
resist substantial and expensive social reforms, and are still 
prepared to defend their possessions have begun to lose the hope 
that Britain will do this for them. They are not many in any case, 
but they are wealthy and they may well play an important part in 
the immediate political future of the country. 

A new settlement of Anglo-Egyptian questions cannot, of 
course, be made purely as the result of an assessment of public 
feeling about Egyptian national independence in either or both 
of the two countries concerned. Fundamentally, the Egyptian 
question will remain what it always was, a part of the international 
relationship, and, for Britain almost as much as for Egypt herself, 
one of national security. There is every evidence that responsible 
opinion in Egypt is well aware of the part, the all-important part, 

ich the general international situation must play in the adjust- 
ment of relations between the two countries. It is by no means 
inreasonable to suppose that in their assessment of these things 
the Egyptian Government, and a great part of informed Egyptian 
opinion, will have arrived at an appreciation approximating very 

losely to the British point of view. ‘The issues at stake are more 
It is not so much that Egyptians do not agree very largely 

th the traditional British point of view about Egypt’s strategic 
osition and the mutual need of the two countries; it is rather that 

y resent, and are passionately anxious to remove, what they 

eve to be British doubts about their dependability. ‘There can 
no question at all of the demand for the evacuation of the 
tish troops in Egypt being the expression of a desire to put an 
| to the alliance and the special relationship between the two 
intries. It is rather that the presence of British troops is felt to 
idence of a British view that the Egyptians might still be 
ble to defend themselves, even for a short while, against an 
ssor, or perhaps, even, that there might be conceivable 
mstances in which they would be unwilling to do so. Funda- 
tally therefore the issue is one of what Britain thinks about 
t. The Egyptians believe themselves to be capable of showing, 
igh their own voluntary acts, that they are valuable and 
dable allies, If the British Government during the next few 
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months is able to convince Egyptian opinion that they share this 
view, the future is full of promise. 

But at the time of writing the situation is peculiarly difficult 
because of the unfortunate coincidence of the Egyptian crisis with 
another greater crisis affecting the relations of the Great Powers, 
It is no part of the purpose of this article to give an account in any 
detail of recent events in Egyptian political life: its intention js 
merely to attempt an explanation of the nature and an assessment 
of the intensity of Egyptian feeling. It is sufficient to say that 
feeling with respect to evacuation has reached dangerous heights, 
blood has been shed, and both Governments, Egyptian and 
British, find themselves in a serious dilemma. The Government 
of Fahmi el Nokrashi Pasha fell in February after a sharp outbreak 
of rioting on the part of the students. The immediate cause of 
this outbreak was the general disappointment at the terms of the 
British reply to the Egyptian Note requesting a reconsideration 
of Anglo-Egyptian relations. There had been a general hope that 
the reply would show a more generous recognition of Egyptian 
aspirations and, at least, a readiness to discuss them with sympathy. 
This hope amounted to an expectation among the more Anglophile 
Egyptians, and most of them were rather dashed by the terms of 
the reply, which, as one of them has said, “‘seems to be so entirely 
a compilation from the cautious minutes in the Foreign Office files, 
that it shows no sign of feeling and has hardly any character at 
all”. The opposition was quick to take advantage of this, but it 
would not be fair to estimate the popular strength of the Wafd 
from the general nature of this outburst. The conservative 
Brotherhood of Muslims (a body with a following of well over a 
million in a nation of eighteen million), and students of all parties 
at the two modern universities and at the religious university, 
Al-Azhar, combined with the trade unions to bring pressure on 
the Government. The control of these manifestations was in the 
hands of a ‘“‘Committee of Students and Workers”’ which, aware 
of the existence of a potential mob in the big cities, insisted that 
all demonstrations were to be orderly, and very nearly succeeded 
in getting its way. 

On February 23 a general strike, with street processions, re d 
off peacefully all through the country except in Cairo, where, after 
British troops had opened fire in circumstances which are still 
the subject of dispute, serious rioting occurred. Next day 
strong forces of the Egyptian army were brought into the city and 
posted guards by all foreign, including British military, establish- 
ments. Meanwhile another general strike was planned “in 
commemoration of the martyrs” of the affair. The Cabinet 
accepted the one-day strike, which was extended to Government 
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offices and to the State Broadcasting Service, but forbade mani- 
festations, and for this ban secured the support of the strike 
organizers. Once more the day passed peacefully except in one 
area, this time Alexandria, where, after a crowd had twice been 
dispersed by Egyptian police using their firearms, two British 
soldiers were murdered. 

The negotiations which have now begun are being conducted, 
therefore, in an atmosphere which leaves a good deal to be desired. 
The Egyptian delegation, chosen by the Premier, is a strong 
one, but its authority has been weakened by the refusal of 
the Wafd to participate on any basis other than that of control. 
Thus the Egyptian negotiators will be under constant and extreme 
pressure, while any agreement they may make is very likely to be 
repudiated by the Wafd. Nor is the task of the British Government 
likely to be any easier, for however anxious it might be to meet 
Egyptian demands, and to take advantage of the store of goodwill 
among the Arabic-speaking peoples, it is unlikely that in the 
existing international situation the military authorities will be 
ready to approve any weakening, however temporary, in the 
position of the British forces in the Middle East. 

The two demands of present-day Egyptian nationalism are the 
evacuation of British troops from Egypt, and recognition of “‘the 

y of the Valley of the Nile”, by which is meant the unity of 
Egypt and the Sudan. The Sudan has played a great part in 
Egyptian political ideas throughout history, and this is natural 

nce, as the source of the Nile, it plays an even more vital part in 

e life of Egypt than Egypt itself does in the life of Britain and 
the Commonwealth. The problem of the future of the Sudan is 
too great and too complex to be considered here. From the point 

f view of Egyptian sentiment, with which this article is concerned, 
two things must be noticed: first, that the Sudan, while nominally 

\nglo-Egyptian condominium, has, in effect, for many years 
n largely administered by British officials and is at present 
being led by them towards an increasing degree of self-govern- 
Secondly, the coercive power which possession of the 

} presents to any Government anxious to bring pressure 
Egypt is potentially unlimited. In fact this power has never 
so used, and, as most Egyptians will agree, there is little 
ood that any British Parliament would ever consent to the 

f this form of economic pressure upon Egyptian life. But the 
ility is there, and in the past irresponsible Englishmen have 

| attention to it in public speeches. Here again, however, the 
ion is one of confidence. Given mutual confidence and the 
us expression of it, there is no reason why the future of 

Sudan should not be assured in a way which would allow the 
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Sudanese an increasing share in the control of their own destiny 
and at the same time allay the fears of Egypt. Perhaps the most 
remarkable, as well as the most hopeful, factor in the whole 
situation is the fact of the complete absence of racial and national, 
and the comparative rarity of even individual animosity, 


H. S. D. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN FRANCE 


HERE are, roughly, two ways in which one can approach the 

discussion of contemporary problems. ‘They can be dealt 

with by the narration and analysis of day to day events, the 
method by which the journalist or the diplomat necessarily has to 
tackle them: or they can be considered on a broader and more 
historical basis. It is not altogether disadvantageous to remove our 
minds to a certain extent temporarily from the tactics of contem- 
porary politics with its day to day changes, and to look at the situa- 
tion from the point of view of the grand strategy of national life. 
It is proposed here to examine the present constitutional problems 
in France from an historical point of view. 

The British tendency is to take our history for granted: like a 
good digestion it is unconscious. On the continent of Europe 
history is a much more conscious thing, and certainly this is true 
of France. One can think of innumerable illustrations. Things 
that happened a century and a half ago, in the French Revolution, 
are still very important. Mirabeau, Danton, Robespierre, the 
great heroes of the revolutionary age, and their policies, are still 
living, effective political forces. Practically everything in France 
goes back to the Revolution in one jump, and in another to the 
Middle Ages. It could be said not long ago that the twentieth- 
century political divisions in Languedoc reflected the struggle 
between Huguenots and Catholics in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. Going back to the Revolution, we find that the 
mythical bandits, rumours of whose approach armed the Great 
Fear in the countryside, in the north-east of France, with its 
memories of the Fronde, were called the Mazarines; but in the 
centre of France they were named the Bande Anglaise—shades of 
Crecy and Agincourt! 

One could spend a long time discussing the reasons for this very 
keen historical sense in France, but the point I want to make now 
is that modern French politics and political controversies still to 
an important extent follow the pattern that was set a century anda 
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half ago, and that they have the accumulated weight of a century 
and a half of struggles and conflicts. What happened during the 
French Revolution is as relevant to the understanding of many of 
those problems as what happened yesterday. It is in this setting 
that one has to envisage the political problems of the present day. 

Now, during the last hundred years France has had some eleven 
Constitutions, counting only those which were actually put into 
operation, even for a short period. The first question one has to 
ask is why there should have been this continual attempt to create 
a Constitution and its continual breakdown. Of course the last 
attempt was not a bad one. It lasted some seventy years which, as 
modern Constitutions go, is quite good, not only for France but 
for any country. But even that broke down, and the reason was 
that a constitutional régime can survive only if there is a general 
agreement on its basis, on the kind of Government wanted. The 
trouble has been that in France, as in so many other countries, 
disagreement has not been on politics—large sections of a popula- 
tion can disagree with this or that policy, but yet the political 
system can continue—but it has been over the very nature of the 
régime. This means that the disagreement was over something 
fundamental and that every opposition was potentially a revolu- 
‘tionary opposition. Even in Great Britain, if there were a political 

party, supported by an important section of the nation, which did 
not accept certain basic political ideas and which wanted an 
entirely different political system, then the stability of which we 
boast would disappear instantly. We sometimes flatter ourselves 
too much upon the stability of our political system, and attribute 
t too much te our own virtue and too little to good fortune. There 
has been a good deal of luck in the creation of a fairly stable régime 
in this country, though not only luck. We have not had—or rather 
we settled at an earlier stage—fundamental religious differences. 
if the country were still divided fairly equally between Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, we should not be boasting about any kind of 
table government. A certain unanimity, a capacity, which is 
shared with sheep, for going in the same direction at the same 

e, is a great political virtue. France both has greater funda- 
mental divisions in its community, and a greater intellectual 
ireness of fundamental issues. 

\nother point which should be stressed in the discussion of 
French politics in that whereas in most countries when one talks 
about revolution one naturally thinks of revolution from the Left, 

ie the parties of the Right support the status quo, in France it 
e reverse. In France during the Third Republic revolution 
m the Right. The sober, constitutional citizen was someone 
‘ining to the Left. The more one moved to the Right, the more 
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one approached the revolutionary extreme. In the later years of 


the Third Republic there was an increasingly powerful and funda- 
mentally revolutionary section of opinion on the Right, represented 
by finance and high society, by the Comité des Forges, by some 
Generals and the ultra-Catholics, by Gringoire and Candide, the 


Fascist and semi-Fascist newspapers, Chiappe, the Paris Chief of 
Police—in fact it might be said that practically the whole world of 


the Right was a potentially revolutionary world. It was not a 
majority in the country, and it could hardly have overthrown the 
Republic, except for the opportunity that was given by military 
defeat. The military defeat of France provided the opportunity, 
and it took that opportunity to destroy the Republican régime in 
France. 

That world has, to a certain extent, been eliminated by execu- 
tions and by the jail. How far it has gone for good it is too early 
to say, for there are signs that important relics are left. But for 
the time being at least it has been driven underground. 

One of the most significant developments in French politics at 
the moment is the appearance of a Right-wing constitutional 
party, something very like a Conservative party, the Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire. ‘The party originated from the Left-wing 
Progressive Catholics of the pre-war period. It started with those 
Catholics who rallied to the Republic at the end of the nineteenth 
century, who first formed Action Libéral, and subsequently the 
Popular Democrats, a small progressive Catholic party, which has 
now grown, as a result of the war and Resistance, into a big Con- 
servative party. Its leaders are mostly men with progressive sym- 
pathies; their followers, on the other hand, one is not so sure about. 
M.R.P. represents on the whole those constituencies which before 
the war used to return Right-wing Deputies. Its future may 
depend on whether the progressive leaders or their more reaction- 
ary followers have the greater influence on its policy. We cannot 
yet say whether M. Maurice Schumann will be the Disraeli of 
French Conservatism. 

At any rate, the Fourth Republic will have a better start than 
the Third Republic if, and in so far as, it is not faced by a revolu- 
tionary movement on the Right. Equally, on the Left the Com- 
munist Party is at present behaving in a constitutional fashion. It 
may be said, of course, that both the Right and the Left are behav- 
ing in this constitutional way merely out of deference to public 
opinion, and that given their head they will become more violent. 
This may be true. Admittedly there is a tendency to move to 
extremes in French politics; the extremes attract men of principle, 
whereas the Centre parties are governmental parties and therefore 
attract those who, one might say, feel it their duty to serve their 
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country in office if possible. Whereas in Great Britain the ten- 
dency is for the extremes to die out from inanition and lack of the 
attractions that enable parties to live, in France the tendency is for 
the Centre party to die out, as the Orleanists died out, as the 
Radical-Socialists appear to have faded away. Now the Socialist 
party is in the same, temporarily fortunate but, in the long run, 
rather difficult position. However, we are dealing i in history, not 
prophecy, and have no intention of being dogmatic on such an 
uncertain matter as party fortunes. It must be sufficient to say 
that there is at present a wider measure of agreement on a republi- 
can form of government than France has ever had in the past, 
which is all to the good. 

To come to the actual Constitution and its problems: it is not 
possible here to survey the whole range of Constitutional debates 
and all the problems that have arisen, but controversy has settled 
in a remarkable fashion upon four or five important points around 
which the really vital discussion has taken place. It is curious that 
in the Constitutional discussions of 1789 to 1791, with certain 
inevitable differences in terminology, the same problems were 
raised as now. The first of these is the problem of the Executive— 
whether the Government of France shall be a personal government 
in the hands of a President, or a Parliamentary Government in the 
hands of an Assembly and a Cabinet responsible to it. There is 
a strong tradition of personal rule in France—the Monarchy, the 
Committee of Public Safety, Napoleon, the Restoration, Louis 
Napoleon—in fact we might say that up to 1870 the experience of 
France almost exclusively favoured government by Executive. 
There is much in the political traditions, not only of France but of 
many countries, which seems to suggest a need for some kind of 

mal rule. On the other hand, the Third Republic was an 
tte met at impersonal government, by an Assembly, and it is pro- 
bably true to say that the monarchy and Bonapartism are now dead 

France. I think we can say this safely, with the qualification 

t there are some people in France, though certainly a minority, 

) believe in the resurrection of the idea, and that the past ex- 
erience of France does not exhaust the possibilities of personal 
overnment. It was the belief that General de Gaulle was rather 

) substantial to be a ghost that at bottom led to his resignation. 
tle found himself in a position of responsibility without power. 
\ Constitution was being drawn up in terms which were partly 

ated by fear of General de Gaulle himself. His position was 
by iously being fatal to the principles and the ideas for which he 
, and he probably preferred to sacrifice his personal position 

$ s principles. 


| reaction against the tradition of personal government the 
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tendency during the Third Republic was towards weak govern- 
ment, as was shown in the fear of electing a strong man as Presi- 
dent. If a politician—Poincaré is an exception attributable to the 
critical international situation in the years before 1914—had a 
reputation as a strong man his chances were small. And yet the 
President was more powerful than he seemed. If not the King, he 
was the King-maker: he chose the Premier, and when, as often, 
there were a number of possible candidates, this was an important 
power. The M.R.P. now wants a President who will be the effec- 
tive head of the Government and who will be chosen by a fairly 
large electoral college representing the country. The Socialists 
and Communists, on the other hand, want a President who will be 
a mere figurehead, like the President of the Third Republic with 
even the choice of the Premier taken away. It is quite clear that 
the memory of Bonaparte, of Pétain, and Vichy is strong enough 
to eliminate the possibility of a strong President and the Presiden- 
tial type of Government. Consequently the M.R.P. thesis was 
probably doomed from the beginning. The Socialists put forward 
a compromise by which the President would be chosen by a college 
rather larger than the actual Assembly, including representatives 
of Local Government. He was to be allowed to preside at Cabinet 
meetings, but not to influence their decisions. That might be a 
little difficult to work in practice, unless like George I he did 
not speak the language in which they were held. He was also to 
preside over the Council of National Defence in an advisory 
capacity. Of course, all these are paper qualifications. This is a 
compromise which on the whole gives the Left-wing parties what 
they want, but it is hardly satisfactory to the M.R.P. and th 

Right. 

A second point is the question of the Second Chamber. Second 
Chambers are usually chosen to represent the more conservative 
elements in the nation, to qualify the Popular Chamber and to 
limit popular sovereignty. As the Left-wing parties in France do 
not want to qualify popular sovereignty or to limit the First 
Chamber, it is very difficult to discover any reason from their 
point of view for having a Second Chamber at all. In this case als 
the compromise proposal was one that gave M.R.P., which wants 
an effective Second Chamber, something in appearance but very 
little in reality. The proposal was that the Second Chamber should 
be nominated by the Assembly, but also should include repre- 
sentatives of Local Government units in France and of the Over- 
seas ‘Territories. It was to have a certain very limited and pro- 
visional power of amending laws. What in fact happened was that 
the M.R.P. was offered a token concession in the actual existence 
of a Second Chamber, which it might accept in the hope of being 
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able to change it into something like real political currency at a 
later date. 

The President and the Second Chamber are the two most burn- 
ing questions. The heart of the political problem, however, is the 
question of Governmental instability. Every one in France feels 
that the country cannot go back to the constant changes of Govern- 
ment that it had under the Third Republic. Between 1870 and 
1926 it had 52 Cabinets in 53 years; then it speeded up production, 
and between 1932 and 1939 it had 19 in 8 years. That was too 
many even for France. But to understand the situation we must 
look at it from a French point of view. To France, at least until 
some years before the war, it did not give quite the feeling of in- 
stability that it did abroad. In Great Britain political interest is 
concentrated on the Cabinet, and the Parliament is really a means 
of getting a Government. The election of Members of Parliament 
is a convenient way of getting a Government and keeping it in 
order. A French Deputy was a much more influential person; his 
constituents did not think so much of the Premier or the Ministers 
as of their Deputy; he was the embodiment of the sovereignty of 
the people. The people chose the Assembly: that was what 
mattered. If the Assembly set up one combination of Ministers, 
or knocked it down and replaced it with another, that did not 
matter so much. It was not the Government that had real political 
significance but the Assembly. There is something to be said for 
this sort of democracy, only to work successfully it requires fairly 
easy, peaceful times. In normal times government by Assembly 
is a more democratic method than possibly any other; but in a 
period of international crises, or economic difficulties, a constant 
change of Government produces a sense of instability, and a fear 
of being left without a Government at all, that is alarming. The 
result is that at such times the people drop their flirtation with 
democracy and veer suddenly to their old love of personal rule; if 
there is an honest, strong politician, a Clemenceau or a Poincaré, 
they put their trust in him to save them with decree laws. Daladier, 
with his threat, or promise, to behave like the Jacobins, occupied 
his position immediately before the last war, though unfortunately 

e was not strong enough, or the situation was too strong for him. 
(hus the danger of reliance on Assembly rule is that it involves 
talling back upon personal rule when a real crisis emerges; and, as 
we live now from crisis to crisis France can hardly afford to return 

) the old form of Assembly rule. Therefore there is general 
igreement that she must do something to try to stabilize her 
Government. 

With this objective the Constitutional proposals suggest the 

ition of the system of interpellations, by which a Government 
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could be brought down at any time on a snap division. Interpella- 
tions made the life of a French Cabinet rather like an unending 
Grand National, with adjustable hurdles and fences which those 
who bet on the other horses could put up in front of the leader at 
any moment. French Assemblies in future, if the Constitutional 
proposals are accepted, are to be rationed in the number of crises 
they are allowed. ‘They are to be allowed one free crisis; they can 
bring down one Government, but the next time they bring down 
the Government they bring down themselves and there will be a 
General Election. The French political system before the war 
might be described as the rule of an irresponsible Assembly 
tempered by a General Election every four years, just as Tsardom 
was described as despotism tempered by assassination. If a 
General Election becomes automatic after the second crisis—or 
better still, of course, after the first crisis—it would do a lot to 
stabilize French Governments. But it must be recognized that 
this proposal goes against very deeply rooted political habits. 
Given the political situation in France, of course, any French 
Government in the future, as in the past, is bound to be a coalition. 
Its stability will depend, therefore, upon the discipline of the 
parties whic support it. In recognition of this fact there was an 
attempt by the Socialist and M.R.P. parties to add to the Constitu- 
tion a Party Statute regulating the discipline of the parties. It 
shows, incidentally, how keenly the lack of discipline in the parties 
was felt, that they should actually have tried to put the organiza- 
tion of the parties into the Constitution. But the Communists and 
the Radical Socialists and the parties of the Right did not want it; 
the splinter parties of the Right and the Radical Socialists because 
party discipline is against their nature, the Communists because 
they have plenty of party discipline of their own, and did not 
want gratuitously to endow other parties with it. The Party 
Statute has disappeared, probably for good. But the parties are 
trying to do the same thing by reforms in the electoral law. The 
Big Three parties want proportional representation, because they 
know there is no hope of any political party getting an absolute 
majority in the country. On the other hand, they do not want too 
much proportional representation. They want a mesh which will 
keep the Big Three parties in the political system and let the small 
ones drain through. The proposals are calculated for that purpose. 
Each Department will form a single constituency, in which scrutin 
de liste will operate. Each party will draw up a list, and every 
elector will have to vote for one list or another en bloc, without the 
opportunity of dividing his votes. The parties will obtain seats in 
proportion to the number of votes cast for their lists, and votes 
left over are to be collected and given to a National List. This 
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method of voting, by itself, would produce a group system of a 
very intense kind, but there are qualifications. In order to enter 
the competition, so to speak, a party must put up lists in at least 
twenty Departments. Then again, caution money of 20,000 francs 
has to be deposited. ‘This should at least check irresponsible candi- 
datures. Finally, to profit by the National List a party must have 
gained at least 5 per cent of the total votes, that is, something like 
900,000 votes. Judging by the violence of newspaper criticism, 
the result of these proposals should be to eliminate the smaller 
parties, and to make it very difficult to break away from the big 
parties. The parties of the Right seem to have drawn that con- 
clusion, because already the splinter groups of the Right are trying, 
against their nature, to organize themselves into a bigger party. 

Strict party discipline, which in the present Assembly is very 
marked, is something which in the French Assembly is a new 
thing. The old time politicians of the Third Republic obviously 
find great difficulty in reconciling themselves to the fact that Mem- 
bers vote consistently for their own party, and that speeches do not 
have any effect upon votes. It is no longer possible to get up and, 
in a flood of oratory, sweep away a Government. In so far as 
stronger parties should mean stronger governments, this is a good 
thing, but it is against the political traditions of France. 

There are three other questions which are too important not to 
be mentioned. ‘They emerged in the discussions on the Declaration 
of Rights. The first is the liberty of the press. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of the new French Declaration of Rights is not 
what is put in but what has been left out. First, the liberty of the 
press has been deliberately excluded. It may be asked why, and 
the answer is to be found in the use that was made of the liberty 

f the press during the Third Republic. M. Frangois Mauriac has 
said that the liberty of the press of the Third Republic is dead and 
loes not deserve a tear. The trouble is that the press under the 
hird Republic was for sale, not for commercial reasons to adver- 
tisers, but for political reasons to political groups and individuals, 
and not merely parties inside France but even to foreign Powers. 
No one knows how many little papers were bought by Germany, 

t by Italy or Russia before the war, because these purchases were 
naturally secret. L’Oeuvre for example, a good old Radical paper, 

said to have been bought secretly by Fascists some time before 
the war, and worthy, solid, Radicals went on reading it for months 

nd absorbing subtle Fascist propaganda without knowing what 
ad happened. Perhaps even worse was the fact that the liberty 

{ the press meant, in effect, that there was practically no law of 

bel. Papers, more particularly the journaux d’opinion could say 
anything about anybody, and did. The most well-known example 
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was the Action Francaise, which conducted a regular reign of 
terror in French public life, its weapons ranging from slander and 
obscenity to incitement to murder. Here was a paper which spent 
its whole time undermining the reputations of public men and 
deliberately destroying faith in Government. Mauriac says that 
the ordinary French bourgeois of his day, under the influence of 
the papers he read, believed, for example, that Aristide Briand was 
an illiterate blackguard, who spoke the language of the thieves’ den 
and had been convicted for indecent behaviour. One of the 
things which has struck many in France at the present day is the 
change in M. Léon Blum: he seems to have become quite a respect- 
able, high-minded elder statesman. It does not occur to them that 
the chief alteration has been in the newspaper picture of him. 
The irresponsibility and licence of the press in pre-war years is 
now generally condemned. The problem is to find some form of 
control which will not put dangerous restraints on its liberty, and 
this has been left for subsequent legislation. 

Perhaps the most difficult and fundamental of all issues in 
France is that of the relations of Church and State, which is em- 
bodied in the problem of the Church Schools. After a struggle, 
liberté d’enseignement was omitted from the Declaration of Rights, 
but the result of this was merely to leave the question open. Like 
other great historic issues, the conflict of clericalism and anti- 
clericalism, which seemed to be dying down before the war, is 
showing regrettable vitality, but this is too big a subject for dis- 
cussion here. Thirdly, the new Declaration of Rights emphasizes 
the rights of society, as against the individual right of property. 
The significance and scope of the new attitude towards the right 
of property, however, will be seen in specific economic legislation. 
One final problem of fundamental importance is that of Local 
Government, but the lines on which a solution will be sought to 
the conflict between the principles of centralization and democratic 
local self-government are not yet evident. 

We have mentioned now what appear to be the leading issues 
in the constitutional discussions in France, and have indicated, so 
far as space permits, the lines on which a solution is being sought 
On some questions there has been general agreement between the 
three main parties; others they have agreed to shelve. The crucial 
issues are those of the selection and powers of the President and 
Second Chamber, for here the M.R.P. joins the Radical Socialist 
and Right parties in opposition. The final decision will doubtless 
not be uninfluenced by the estimates the parties make of the 
influence on their electoral chances of the line of policy they adopt 
in the critical stages of the constitutional discussions. The majority 
of the people in France may well think that any Constitution 1s 
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better than none, and it may be remembered that the motion 
which is usually taken as the sign of the establishment of the 
Third Republic, the Amendement Wallon, was passed by only one 
vote. Whether, if a Constitution is accepted, it will witness in due 
course the settling of feuds which have lasted too long, or whether 
it will merely paper over the cracks, time alone will show. 


A. C. 


BRITAIN’S RELATIONS WITH ETHIOPIA 


N order to see our rélations with the present Ethiopia in 

perspective it is first necessary to remove from our minds any 

idea that Ethiopia is grateful for her liberation by British 
forces, or, indeed, that such gratitude is owing to us. The Ethio- 
pians recognize that they had our genuine sympathy when 
they were conquered by Mussolini; they have not forgotten that 
sympathy was all they did receive. It is not suggested that they 
are conscious of any particular grievance over this, but they are 
undoubtedly conscious that our help to them was only incidental 
to our purpose in the world war. 

[t is not easy even for those who have been in close contact 
with Ethiopia throughout the war to gauge Ethiopian feelings 
towards the British at the present time. It is indeed doubtful if a 
country as backward as Ethiopia can be said to have a national 

eling as we understand the phrase. To visualize Ethiopian 

nditions and mentality we should remind ourselves of Tudor 
England, with the reservation that the small educated minority 

t runs the country is not analogous to the entourage of the 

idor Monarchs. 

Until the Italian conquest Ethiopia had remained one of the 
few countries of the world where outside influences had barely 
penetrated; only Afghanistan and Tibet were at all comparable. 
(he Shoans and the Amhara, the ruling races, were—and still 

proud, independent, and warlike. Under them were 
\frican races at varied stages of development: the Galla, the 
greneans, the Danakil, the Somali, and others less well known. 
[Italian interlude brought Ethiopia good roads and a massacre 
their educated classes, but little social change in the country 
ricts. It has left behind, however, a legacy of Fascist mentality 
: will not be easy to eradicate, grafted as it was directly upon 
udalism. 
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The surprising rapidity with which the Italian East African 
Empire collapsed in 1941 faced the British authorities with an 
emergency which taxed their resources to the utmost. Law and 
order had to be established in Italian Somaliland, Eritrea, and 
Ethiopia. The retreating Italians scattered arms and ammunition 
as they fled or surrendered, and doubtless the Fascist Government 
in Rome, knowing only too well the difficulties they had always 
experienced from the warlike inhabitants in that inaccessible 
mountain country, hoped that we should soon be regretting our 
conquest. The fact that the whole area was immediately brought 
within the scope of reasonable administration was a feat that, 
perhaps naturally in the midst of a world war, has not yet received 
its due appreciation. 

This desirable state of affairs was not produced, however, 
without establishing a very comprehensive and relatively elaborate 
framework of civil (though nominally military) organization. 
Although the creation of this organization achieved the immediate 
objective, thereby reducing the necessity for a military garrison 
of any size and freeing British troops for service elsewhere, it was 
only achieved at the price of much Ethiopian suspicion. It was 
perhaps only natural that the Ethiopians easily lost their enthu- 
siasm for liberation from inefficient Italians when they found 
themselves more firmly in the grasp of a European Imperial 
Power than ever before. What, they asked themselves, was the 
difference between conquerors and liberators? The degree of 
control to be handed over to the Emperor and the length of time 
necessary for such a transition were the cause of political head- 
aches which, though finally solved—and solved in such a way that 
can leave Ethiopia no grievances as regards her complete inde- 
pendence—were not in every way tactfully handled, and to-day, 
with several important problems outstanding, Great Britain is 
faced with a somewhat suspicious and sullen ally. It is interesting 
to note that there has been a recent tendency to look towards the 
United States, notwithstanding the fact that America’s colour- 
consciousness is realized and resented by many Ethiopians. It 
should be noted that an American Company has recently obtained 
the rights to exploit any oil found in Ethiopia. 

This unhappy atmosphere was the background of Addis Ababa 
when the Mission headed by Lord De La Warr arrived last year to 
draw up a new treaty between Britain and Ethiopia. It was to the 
credit of both sides that, after protracted negotiations, an agree- 
ment was finally reached, though Ethiopia, to show her indepen- 
dence, somewhat ungraciously refused the British offer of financial 
assistance, her urgent need of which she could not disguise. 

It is very easy to criticize British officials on the spot (easier still 
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‘o criticize the authorities in London) for the loss of Ethiopian good- 
+ will towards the country that restored to her her much cherished 
3 independence, but their difficulties and achievements should be 
recognized. ‘These men made a magnificent start in restoring law 





ine and order after the military campaign. They were hopelessly 
nent | understaffed and the majority of them, though trained colonial 
ways ,dministrators, had never had experience of dealing with a proud, 


independent people with their own culture. Most of them had 
‘ spent their lives dealing with the pleasant, well-ordered, and easily 
seats voverned Bantu of East Africa to the south. Their past experience 
is of the methods of the established British Empire made them despair 
: of the corrupt inefficiency around them and of the open defiance 
and obstructiveness of the people for whom they were responsible. 
ihees [t is perhaps understandable that many of them failed to appreciate 
rat the character of the Ethiopians and contrasted them unfavourably 
bias with the friendly and amenable British Africans. The best 
liat officials, of course, rose to the occasion and were not put off by the 
= " superficial surliness which is an Ethiopian characteristic, and these 
was @ men understood the different psychological relations which existed 
os between them and their people in the new job; they were well 
thu- rewarded by loyalty and appreciation. But in wartime an adminis- 
tration cannot be hand picked, and much careless and tactless 
petal reference to Ethiopians by many British officials played no small 
part in bringing about a deterioration in the relationship between 
the two peoples. 

ses, [f British officials and, later, British Advisers, found themselves 
ead n no very enviable position, the returned Emperor himself soon 
that liscovered that the Ethiopia from which he had been exiled had 
| become a much more complicated problem. He had to keep in 
with the British, but not so completely as to estrange his own 
suspicious nationalists. He must modernize his kingdom, whose 
solation from the world had gone for ever, but not so fast as to 
strange his reactionary nobility and priesthood. Graziani 
ng murdered his intelligentsia, he had to employ young men 
positions of grave responsibility. His problems are not very 
‘ferent from those of the late King Feisal of Iraq. His present 
mmature political advisers are, perhaps not unnaturally, im- 
tient and suspicious of any outside political influence. Britain 
is, however, one powerful friend, Ras Abeba Aregai, the Minister 
t War. This magnificent warrior kept alive open opposition 

res ing the whole period of the Italian occupation 
[t is interesting to note that the Ethiopians have drawn a sharp 
nection in their own minds between what they call the 
Vietropolitan” and the “Colonial’’ British. The former they 
ve largely to have outgrown the cruder forms of imperialism, 
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colour prejudice, and White domination. The latter they frankly 
distrust. Whatever fallacies may underlie this neat documentation 
the certainty with which it is held in Addis Ababa must be 
recognized. British officers from the King’s African Rifles who 
are seconded to the Ethiopian Military Mission start with a handi- 
cap in this respect. Should any of these officers be Kenya 
settlers in civilian life the suspicion with which they are regarded 
is all the greater. Some have lived down the suspicion; others, 
alas, have added fuel to the flames. It would appear ungracious to 
suggest that it was a pity that South African troops formed a high 
percentage of those who liberated Ethiopia. Without their timely 
assistance its liberation would have been postponed for a con- 
siderable time. Nevertheless, the fact must be faced that the 
South African approach to the colour question is not one easily 
understood by those the wrong side of the colour bar. It should be 
remembered, however, that the forces which liberated Ethiopia 
were drawn from parts of Africa where the African native holds a 
very different social position wis-d-vis the white man from any 
which could possibly be tolerated by the proud Ambhara or 
Shoans. It is not, however, for Ethiopians to throw stones at the 
South Africans when they themselves regard many African races 
as born only for slavery. 

These difficulties of the liberation might have been minimized 
to some extent by very careful attention to major political issues 
on the part of the authorities at home. In the early days of the 
war, however, over-burdened civil servants had other and more 
immediate problems to solve. Few, if any, had any deep knowledge, 
or even interest, in what was, after all, a relatively minor issue in 
the British Empire’s greatest struggle for existence. We should 
be slow, too, to blame the professional Colonial Administrator; his 
training forces him to put administrative efficiency before other 
considerations. As for the Ethiopians during this difficult period 
of the liberation, we must appreciate that for them independence 
and pride came before all else. 

On the whole it can be said that a period so fertile for mutual 
irritation was lived through without the results being nearly so 
disastrous as might have been feared. But it is not surprising that 
in the relaxation of direct British control the new Ethiopian 
Government appeared in an almost indecent haste to rid them- 
selves of any form of British advice, much more control. 

It is probable that the Emperor himself would have preferred 
a more gradual transmission of responsibilities. Doubtless he 
found that his enthusiastic but ignorant young bureaucracy 
presented as great a problem to him as his British Advisers. He 
had to weigh the disadvantages of giving too much power to this 
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_ bureaucracy by too great a centralization against the danger of 
leaving too much power with the local Rases. 

Despite one major rebellion in the Tigre in 1944 it must be 
admitted that the Ethiopians have made and still are making a 
success of their resurrected country. There is still naturally much 
that can be criticized, but considering the immense difficulties 
inherent in the situation they are holding the country together, 
and the situation continues to improve. 

There remain to be clarified three major issues, and whilst 
Ethiopians will place full responsibility for these issues upon the 
British they are in reality problems of an international character. 
The first is the final disposition of the Ogaden. ‘This Somali 
province in the South is provisionally recognized as Ethiopian 
territory, but it has not yet been returned to Ethiopian adminis- 
tration. There are those who are advocating its absorption into a 
greater Somalia. 

The second issue is whether Eritrea or any part of it should be 
given to Ethiopia and, if so, upon what considerations. Thirdly, 
what about access to the sea for Ethiopia? 

These are matters for the Peace Treaty, and whilst British 
influence in these issues may well predominate British wishes will 
by no means be final. 

[t is not unnatural, therefore, that in this situation the Ethiopian 
Government should have been playing the old diplomatic game 
of playing off one Power against another. On the whole, however, 
the Ethiopians have avoided any very serious mistakes. The 
Government has maintained reasonable contact with the British 
representatives and has undoubtedly increased its hold upon the 
whole country. Whilst it cannot be said that there are not power- 
ful elements suspicious of, and hostile to, British influence, there 

; a very general feeling amongst Ethiopians that the British 

overnment is a friend worth cultivating, and a feeling amongst 
best British Advisers in that country that the Ethiopian 

overnment is making amazing headway in the reconstruction of 
country. 

hree-quarters of the Ethiopian frontier borders along British- 

ministered territory—Kenya to the South, Somaliland to the 
East, and the Sudan on the West. Nine-tenths of the remainder 

taken up with the former Italian Somaliland and Eritrea, for 
ich Britain is at present responsible. It is obvious, therefore, 
that a friendly Britain is of no small importance to Ethiopia. 
(hough Anglo-Ethiopian relations have been through a difficult 
owing to problems inherent in the reconstruction of a new 
opia there need not be undue pessimism as to the final out- 
British and Ethiopian interests do not clash on any major 
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question. Britain has no territorial or other ambitions in the 
country; on the contrary, a settled, prosperous, and friendly 
Ethiopia is greatly to her advantage. Whilst the Ethiopian people 
have not in the mass that easy grace of the Arab or the attractive 
and tractable humour of the Bantu African they are a by no means 
unattractive people. ‘The upper classes are cultured and have 
delightful manners. The people as a whole are highly intelligent 
and, though they are not easily responsive, those British residents 
who have taken the trouble to cultivate their friendship have 
become enthusiastic about their characters and potentialities. The 
close association of the mutual interests of the two countries has 
already been stressed, and it will be a disaster if greater problems 
nearer home result in the neglect of any opportunity to cultivate 
that association. 


P.S. M. 
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